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BRIGHT. 


HEN an able man deliberately commits an act of 
wanton mischief, the irritation which is naturally pro- 
duced by his perversity iticreases the difficulty of counter- 
acting its influence. Mr. Bricur’s letter to the Trades’ 
Delegates of Glasgow is so silly and so wicked that it 
becomes difficult to point out with sufficient calmness the 
‘wilful fallacies and misstatements of which it is principally 
composed, .There is, however, no better cure for anger 
than the recollection that it has been the object of a calcu- 
lated provocation, and it is evident that Mr. Bricur wished 
as much to annoy his equals as to excite disaffection among 
the operatives of Glasgow. The educated classes, the friends 
of liberty, the believers in the English constitution, will only 
gratify their pugnacious assailant by losing their temper 
under his insults, and the charges which are brought forward 
will be found by no means formidable if the controversy is 
conducted with dispassionate coolness. For the second time 
within a few months, Mr. Bricut advises his poorer country- 
men to emigrate, or rather he proposes a hypothetical 
secession, while he at the same time considerately reminds 
his disciples that misgovernment has not even left them the 
means of paying their passages. The spirit in which the 
population of Glasgow and of Birmingham is to transfer 
itself to pastoral solitudes beyond the ocean, is precisely 
expressed by Horace in a line which affects to convey a 
similar recommendation :— 
Eamus omnis exsecrata civitas. 


Let us go to Canada, to the States, which have no balance 
of power, or to Australia, where there are no powers’ to’ 
balance, but above all, let us part with something between 
an oath and a curse from the land which we leave be- 
hind us. Mr. Bricut leads off the litany of commination 
with an energy worthy of Ernu.pnus, and as long as 
trade is slack, or workmen on strike, he will not want for 
responses. May England be cursed in its Reform Bill, which 
purposely excluded working men from the franchise ; may it 
be cursed in its foreign politics, in its military establish- 
ments, in its Persian war; and, more especially, in its 
Russian war may it be cursed! Curse it in its deer- 
in its primogeniture, in its entails; and curse it generally, in 
“ its feudal proprietorship of land, national debt, great arma- 
“ ments, oppressive taxes, and sham representation!” “I 
“ declare,” the simple-minded. politician who is proud of his 
country may say, “I could not have the heart to curse Spain 
“ or Naples, or the late kingdom of Oude so ;”» but members 
of the Peace Society, like quarrelsome people in’ domestic life, 
know that for the production of bitter feeling, by the use of 
charsh language, there is no place like home. 4b 

The distressed operatives of Glasgow “ may flee to a land 
“ where Jaws of primogeniture and entail are unknown, or 
“ known only to be abhorred,” and thus Mr. Bricnut implies 
that it is only the iniquitous jurisprudence of Great Britain 
which has debarred those whom he addresses from the owner- 
ship of land. There can be no doubt that, in a wilderness, 
where the presence of a settler is worth a square mile of forest 
or swamp, land is more easily attainable than when it is sold 
by the square foot in the suburbs of Glasgow ; but what has 
the so-called law of primogeniture to do with the question ? 
Not one landowner in a thousand allows the law to come 
into operation, except in those cases in which the statutable 
distribution of property exactly carries out his own deliberate 
intentions. The custom and feeling of the country is un- 
doubtedly in favour of keeping estates together ; but those 
who have money find little difficulty in converting it, at 
some sacrifice, into real investments. If Mr. Brent sup- 
poses that the English custom of succession tends to raise 
the price, he has only to inquire into the saleable value of 
land in France, where the law of primogeniture is “known 


‘tion of land are perfectly free, nor does. an 


“ only to be abhorred.” The small freeholder in England is 
at full liberty to enjoy his independence, if he thinks fit to 
retain a source of income which he can any day sell for 
thirty-three years’ purchase. A purist in political economy 
is not ashamed to attribute to unjust laws the operation of 
one of the plainest and most universal laws of trade. It is 
perfectly clear that if factory hands become landholders, 
whether at home or in America, they must equally abandon 
the calling to which their lives have been devoted. Emi- 
gration may provide poor men with a livelihood, as labourers 
or agricultural mechanics, but it will assuredly not raise up a 
great manufacturing city on the St. Lawrence or the Red 
River. The oppressions and abuses of the English Govern- 
ment have not prevented Glasgow from increasing, since the 
beginning of the century, fivefold in population, and twenty- 
fold in wealth, and it is the mere raving of factious malignity 
to suggest that recent foreign policy has rendered emigration 
the only method of escaping from ruin. 

Mr. Bricut says, not without e3 ation, that the 
Russian war cost 100 millions; but he is perfectly aware 
that, under the political constitution which he advocates, 
it would have been commenced with less hesitation, pro- 
secuted more angrily, and continued after the offer of 
tolerable terms of peace. It is impossible that the moiety 
of the outlay which was met by loans can have hitherto 
materially affected the prosperity of the country. Of 
the remainder, about one half was provided by the addi- 
tional percentage on the Income-tax, and the residue by 
increased duties on malt, on spirits, and, to a limited extent, 
on tea and sugar. The proportion of the burden which has 
fallen, directly or indirectly,’on’ the workmen of G 
must be infinitesimally’small; and it is certain that the 


failure of the Western Bank, and of some of the principal 


firms in the town, has had a far more injurious effect on trade 
than all the public measures of the last ten years. Yet the 
Directors and manufacturers who gambled away millions of 
the property of others escape the wrath which falls on “ those 
“ who keep 20,000, 50,000, or 100,000 acres of land depopu- 
“ Jated, that a handful of men may enjoy the pleasures of 
“the chase.” Now the Scotch deéer-forests are not 
by primogeniture, they are not established by law, and if 
they were staked out in ten-acre allotments to-morrow, 
although they would lose nine-tenths of their value, they 
would not add a penny or a potato to the wealth of any 
workman in Glasgow. Mr. Bricut is fully aware that many 
members of his own class exercise their right of profiting 
by the wealth which they have earned, by renting or 
purchasing the Highland shootings which are every year 
in the market. In this country, the ownership and occupa- 
law prohibit the conversion either of a sheepwalk ‘intd 
a deer-forest or of a cabbage garden into a skittle-ground. 
It may be true that the occupation of land for purposes of 
pleasure diminishes to a limited extent the aggregate wealth 
of the country; but the English grouse-shooters and deer- 
stalkers add enormously to the prosperity of the Highlands, 
and it is difficult to understand the right of any intruder to 
question a ey so which satisfies all parties concerned: The 
leader of the Peace party means, not that his correspondents 
should profit by the extension of sheep farming in the North, 
but that they should hate and envy the unoffending owners 
of deer-forests. All pleasure is expénsive, and economists 
are at liberty to argue that the community as well as the 
individual is poorer in consequence of any unproductive 
outlay, but practically it is most convenient that the owners 
of property should do what they will with their own, and 
it would be quite as just to fall foul of the tenant of an 
unnecessary house at Brighton or at Leamington as to hold 
Highland proprietors and occupiers to the hostility of 
the multitude. Except by an iniquitous abuse of power, 
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the most democratic Parliament would have no means of 
interfering with the evils which are attributed to the present 
Constitution. 

Sneers at the balance of power may produce some effect on | 
those who are ignorant of the meaning of the term, but the 
approximate equilibrium of the Great European States has 
proved the best security for the peace of the world. The want 
of such an adjustment produced the wars of Cuaruzs V., of 
Puuir IL., and of Louis XIV. ; and when the arrangement 
was violently disturbed after the French Revolution, twenty 
years of fighting, at the cost of five millions of lives, ensued 
before it was restored. The only real security against 
unprincipled ambition consists in the danger which threatens 
the aggressor. America, in the absence of an equal oppo- 
nent, dismembers Mexico, and prepares for the absorption of 
Cuba; and on every possible occasion the Senate, the House 
of Representatives, and the press vie with each other in 
eclamour for an ked war with England. Mr. 
Brieut, notwithstanding his ability, is too impracticable 
and opinionative a politician to have risen to power in the 
United States. Born in England, he has made the most 
of opportunities which would have been afforded him in no 
other part of the world. His rise to celebrity and to power 
has been welcomed with generous unanimity by opponents 
as well as by friends; yet some bitterness of disposition or 
perversity of early training has i itated him from 
repaying the sympathy which he has experienced. It is 
painful to witness the morbid eagerness with which he 
always proclaims his loathing for the characteristic feelings 
and institutions of his country. 


THE SLAVER “ECHO.” 
a Times, in the beginning of the week, said as much as 
need be said on the jocose side of the perplexity in which 
the Americans find themselves after capturing a real slave- 
ship ; but it would be more to the purpose if we were shown 
the bearing of this ridiculous business on certain new theories 
of international obligation. On the assumption that English 


captains are precluded from verifying the nationality of 


vessels which hoist the American flag, and that the Ame- 
ricans must “do it for themselves,” the maritime war against 
the Slave-tiade is evidently at an end. The fuss which has 
been made about the capture of the Zcho indicates that such 
events are extremely rare in the annals of the American 
navy, and also suggests the cause of this rarity, which is 
‘simply the paucity of American ships in commission. The per- 
severance of that singular people in speaking of themselves as 
a first-class naval and military Power, and, indeed, in acting 


-as if they believed their assertion, succeeds in making the 


world forget their real situation. A rumour was current 
during the Russian war, that an American gentleman 
-who had roved to the Crimea, asked some English officers 
~why they did not send for the Americans to teach them how 
to take Sebastopol? “ Because,” was the answer, “in the first 
“ place, you have got no army, and, because, in the next, 
.“ you have got no navy.” This is not far from the truth. 
Judged by European standards, the army which made such 
a mountain of the Utah molehill, and the navy which cap- 
tures a slaver once in twenty years, can hardly be said to 
-have an existence. We do not, of course, mean to hint a 
denial that the Americans, in actual war, would be extremely 
formidable antagonists. They could cover the sea with pri- 
-vateers. They have numerous fine militia regiments, avail- 
able for defence and for not too distant aggression. And 
they have the ultimate sources of military strength in pro- 
-fusion—men and money, the pluck of Anglo-Saxons and 
the spirit of free mien. But, for the suppression of the slave- 
. trade, it is only their navy in its normal state which must be 
looked to ; and the Americans, though from time to time 
they build a magnificent ship, and finish it like jeweller’s 
work, have never manifested the slightest intention of sub- 
-mitting to the sacrifices which would be involved in keeping 
up a navy on a scale of anything like European magni- 
tude. If the police of the seas is given up to the Americans, 
it is surrendered to a Power which has nothing distantly 
resembling the proper means of doing its duty. 

But the smallness of the American navy is only one 
weason why it is a mere mockery to talk of trusting the 
Americans to put down the Slave-trade. The story of the 
écho shows that the opinion of the whole country is, or soon 

ill be, adverse to any real activity on the part of American 

i In the North this will shortly be brought abovt 


by the expense which the capture of slave-ships entails. 


Our own navy regularly furnishes year by year so enormous 
‘an item in the Budget ‘that no one thiuksiof inquiring ‘to 
‘what imcidental uses individual ships in commission are 
But, im the of the American Government, the cost 
of the vessels employed on the African and Cuban coasts, 
and of sending the Africans found in captured slavers to 
Liberia, will constitute so much clear addition to the usual 
expenditure on the navy, and a proportionate diminution of 
the funds which the Federal Government at present 
applies to public works of the utmost consequence. The 
most will be made of a grievance like this by the party in 
the North which discourages any policy disagreeable to the 
South ; and as to the South, there is no doubt that, if it cannot 
be said to favour the Slave-trade, at all events it is extremely 
disgusted by any energetic interference with it. The richer 
planters are not, of course, desirous that Africans should be 
imported and the value of home-born slaves diminished, but 
so long as no negroes from Africa find their way to the States, 
they are well satisfied that Cuba and Brazil should obtain 
supplies of labour as best they can. The policy of 
the Slave-trade suppression is anything but palatable to 
them. It proceeds on moral considerations which do not 
thoroughly harmonize with slavery in any form. The line 
between breeding a slave and importing him is a very fine 
one, and the feeling which prompts a crusade against barra- 
coous is very near akin to the anarchical passions which from 
time to time threaten the palladium of the South. It is 
quite certain, too, that there is a large class in the Southern 
States which is gradually accustoming itself to contemplate 
with pleasure the revival of the Slave-trade. The “mean 
whites” do not see why the price of niggers should be artifi- 
cially kept up for the benefit of an opulent minority. This 
view has had particularly vehement advocates among the 
writers in the South Carolinian press, and accordingly there 
is probably some foundation for the report that, if the Federal 
authorities had not hurried the Zcho away from the port to 
which she was first taken, she would have been rescued by 
a Charleston mob. 

It cannot be too often repeated, that the primacy of phi- 
lanthropy, so long enjoyed by England, is gone for ever, if 
principles are applied to the suppression of the Slave-trade 
which differ in substance from those followed by this country 
ever since 1815. Indeed, if the Americans were really entitled 
to all the concessions which their friends in London claim 
for them, there would be an end to many things besides the 
British African squadron. Maritime offences against the 
law of nations, and crimes cognizable under the jurisdiction 
which the international system has hitherto conceded to 
each community over its own subjects at sea, become of 
course equally dispunishable, when the pirate, the muti- 
neer and the smuggler are once allowed an inviolable 
security the moment they hoist a foreign flag. A large 
part of international jurisprudence does, in fact, de- 
pend on the maintenance of the very principle which 
the extravagant English partisans of the Americans insist 
on giving up, and our manuals of public law must be re- 
written if there be no such thing as the right of verifying a 
vessel’s nationality, whether that right be or be not identical 
with the Right of Visitation, and whether it be a true right, 
or, as General Cass seems to put it, a wrong of which the 
victim is not entitled to complain. - It will be singular if 
England, which has gone into more than one war to preserve 
the ‘body of international rights in its integrity, should be 
the willing author of so great a breach in it ; and still more 
curious if she effects this revolution at the bidding of a 
Power which can hardly be said to have a navy at all. 


as CITY SABBATHS IN SCOTLAND. 
N Englishman who writes about Scotland is sure to be 
told that he knows nothing of his subject ; but we may 
rbe assumed to understand something of the sources of Scottish 
Sabbatarianism, since precisely the same influences exist in 
England, though their power is much less and their sphere 
much more contracted. The first of them is, of course, the 
ambition of the clergy. The Scottish Ministry, like all 
sacerdotal bodies, is apt to value particular theological doc- 


+rines, not for their effects on human nature, nor for their — 


‘agreement with authority, but exactly in proportion to 
the difficulty of proving or enforcing them. Sabbata- 
rianism is to the Protestant Puritan precisely what the 
Immaculate Conception is to the Ultramontane Romanist. 
The new Ultramontane besides being physiologi 


paradoxical, is absolutely without moral significance or reli- 
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gious meaning, while the Puritan teaching on the Sabbath is 
not only unwarranted by Scripture, but has the additional 
advantage of being expressly denounced by it. It follows, 
that to force either tenet on a whole communion is to prove 
your own power and the efficiency of your system by the 
most striking of demonstrations. If the Scottish clergy 
meet with some little opposition in their attempts at coercion, 
the difficulty may be attributed possibly to the fact that 
their heresy is more troublesome to individuals than its 
Romish counterpart, but it may also be considered as showing 
that their creed has more vitality than Romanism. The ease 
with which the Immaculate Conception was acquiesced in 
by the countries which are conventionally regarded as Roman 
Catholic, was the most fatal of symptoms. It proved that, 
of the multitudes nominally reckoned within the pale of the 
Church, the minority had ceased to think, and the majority 
to care, about the character of her teaching. If the Porz 
had announced that the water of the Tiber had suddenly 
become miraculous and cured bowel-complaints, the rejoic- 
ings of the Catholic world and the indifference of the 
educated public would have been as strikingly marked as in 
the case of the Immaculate Conception. 

Another cause of the intrusiveness of Scottish Sabba- 
tarianism is the stability it derives from serving as the basis 
of a sort of spurious oligarchy. Abstracting the landed 
proprietary—which is mostly Episcopalian, has little that is 
distinctively Scottish about it, and consequently is widely 
disunited from the rest of the community—Scotland is a 
country of much greater social equality than England. The 
fact that every Scotchman thinks himself your equal comes 
home to the Englishman the moment he has crossed the 
Tweed at Berwick. In a society from which hereditary and 


conventional distinctions have been expelled, or in which 


they make themselves but slightly felt, all other means of 
lifting oneself above the general mob of equal units are 
eagerly resorted to. In Scotland, the expedient for obtain- 
ing this object which is most easily’ practised, and which 
produces its effect soonest, is religious strictness. What 
dollars are in America, what the Cross of Honour is in 
France, that is precisianism in Scotland. A grave professor 
of Presbyterian religionism is the true oligarch of Scottish 
society. His personal pride is gratified in every possible 
way, and he has an ample compensation for somewhat 
easy self-denial in the general respect which he attracts, 
and often in the very considerable influence which he 
wields. How then can religious rigour be best evidenced ? 
It is easy to see that the most conspicuous mode of proving it 
is by an extraordinarily scrupulous observance of the Sabbath. 
The precepts of the Sermon on the Mount are practised in 
the closet, but Sabbatarianism exercises itself on the house- 
tops. Everybody has opportunities of observing your de- 
meanour at Kirk, the closeness with which your blinds are 
drawn, the stillness of your household, the smokelessness of 
your chimney, and the zeal with which you attempt to 
narrow the natural liberty of your neighbours. The type of 
this aristocracy is the immortal cowkeeper of St. Leonard’s, 
but the meanest hind in the country and the smallest shop- 
keeper in the town may climb within a few degrees of the 
same social eminence. In, the debates of the Edinburgh 
Town Council on the Bill that deprived them of patronage 
which they had converted of late into the prize of fanaticism, 
it was curious to see how the religious oli rebelled 
against doctrines which would lower him to the level of the 
successful lawyer at the Parliament House, or of the man 
of science at the University. The Council were told that 
some of their recent appointments to professorships had scan- 
dalized the scientific world. “The scientific world!” cried an 
eminent Puritan burgess, “ what possible right has it to be 
“heard? I understand that scientific men in London very 
“ frequently give parties on Sunday.” 

If we turn from the classes which voluntarily adopt the 
Sabbatarian restrictions to the classes on which those restric- 
tions are violently forced, the subject assumes in Scotland 
the same melancholy aspect which belongs to it in England. 
Neither Scottish Presbyterianism nor Anglican Episeo- 
palianism has succeeded in meeting the exigencies of 
great cities. Presbyterianism has, however, created for 
itself one impediment more colossal than all by the obsti- 
macy with which it has insisted that the population of 
large manufacturing towns shall observe the Sabbath with 


‘\ @ strictness which is only not absolutely intolerable in 


pastoral or agricultural parishes. Let us just examine the 
nature of this undertaking in its bearing on the great manu- 
facturing community of Glasgow, where the experiment is 


attracting unusual attention through the collisions it is con- 
stantly provoking between the religious oligarchy and the 
secular mob of democratic pleasure-seekers. Many who read 
this journal may be aware what the situation of Glasgow is. 
In itself, it is rather a bad sort of manufacturing town. Its 
closes are more squalid than the back streets of Manchester, 
its sky is much more humid, and its smoke is equally 
dense. But a railway and several lines of steam-boats have 
brought Glasgow within easy reach of some of the loveliest 
scenery in Great Britain. The embouchure of the Clyde, 
with the fiords which run up from it into the southern 
skirt of the Western Hi ds, are scarcely rivalled by any 
combination of land and water north of the Alps. All along 
the brink of these salt-water lochs, with the wild hills above, 
and with a vegetation of extraordinary luxuriance at their 
base, in a climate so genial that the myrtle and the fuchsia 
blow in the open air, the richer classes of Glasgow have 
built villas and cottages in which they reside much the 
larger part of the year. So cheap and rapid are the 
facilities of access, that even shopkeepers of moderate means 
are able to havea home in this beautiful district, without 
losing one of their business-hours in Glasgow. Now, this 
greatest and most innocent of luxuries—the enjoyment of 
scenery most lovely in itself, and lovelier by contrast with a 
murky city-home, is absolutely denied to the Glasgow 
operative by the religious opinions of his spiritual pastors 
and secular masters. Scotch Sabbatarianism, like faith, has 
removed mountains. It has placed Loch Long and the 
Holy Loch ata thousand miles’ distance from the dingy 
Upper Clyde. The workman leaves his factory just too late 
to reach by any means of conveyance the spots in which his 
employer delights to dwell. On Sunday, a cheap steamer 
might take him there, without encroaching on his hours of 
worship; but in Glasgow, Sunday is Sabbath, hardly any 
steamers are running, no refreshment is obtainable at his 
journey’s end, and, on his return to Glasgow, he is hooted 
on landing by a suborned clerical rabble. 

This is an instructive illustration of the practical working 
of Sabbatarianism. We have met, of course, with men of 
the upper and middle classes who had a profound belief in 
the Scriptural obligation of Sabbath observance. We have 
met others who, without maintaining the theological dogma, 
were honestly persuaded that, by abandoning existing 
restraints, we should seriously endanger the day of rest. 
But we never yet conversed with any operative in a city 
who did not think that the Sabbatical prohibitions were so 
much unprovoked and unqualified tyranny, wantonly prac- 
tised on him by the classes enjoying political power. If this 
be the prevalent feeling among the lower orders of London, 
what must be the state of mind among those Scottish opera~ 
tives whom Mr. Bricar is in a hurry to enfranchise ? 


NEWTON’S STATUE. 


] bee could have been more happy than the 
Grantham festival in honour of Sir Isaac Newron. 
The celebration was somewhat tardy, it is true; for, even in 
England, 131 years isa long time to between the death 
of a hero and the erection of his statue. But if we forget the 
sluggishness which kept the men of Lincolnshire silent while 
generation after generation passed away, the proceedings of the 
day were worthy of the occasion. An orator of unequalled 
affluence dilating on the achievements of the world’s greatest 
philosopher is no common exhibition, and Lord Brovenam 
had evidently nerved himself for an effort which should be 
worthy of his theme. He was probably more successful than 
almost any other man would have been, and the good people 
of Grantham have perhaps learned from his address to_appre- 
ciate more highly than their fathers did the glory which the 
name of Sir Isaac Newton reflects upon their town. It is 
seldom that any formal eulogy is tolerable to hear or to read, 
Even the greatest masters of the art are apt to offend against 
good taste by the extravagance of theirencomiums. All the 
graceful eloquence of BossveT scarcely suffices to prevent 
his praises from cloying on the most sympathetic ears. Lord 
BrovuGHam was saved from this error, not merely by his own 
judgment, but by having for his subject a name whose 

ness defied exaggeration. It is no mere national partiality 
which places Sir Isaac Newton on a pedestal by himself, 
above all other interpreters of the book of nature. Happy, 
not only in his surpassing genius, but in the time of his 
birth, he conquered a universe where others may be justly 
proud to win a province. For all time he must in some 
sense remain thusalone. An equal or even a brighter genius, 
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should such arise in the course of time, can never cast his 
greatness into shade ; for never again can so sublime a pro- 
blem be presented to the intellect of man, as the great 
secret of the material universe which NeEwron was 
born to solve. Frankly as the pre-eminence of the English 
discoverer was admitted by men like LacraneE, who followed 
in his track, there is a tinge of noble envy in the saying 
which Lord BroveHau quotes from the French philosopher. 
“ NewrTon ” said LAGRANGE, “ was not only the greatest but 
“ the most fortunate genius that ever existed ; because there 
“can only once be found a system of the universe to esta- 
“ blish.” His good fortune, indeed, secures him from all future 
rivalry to the end of time, as amply as his matchless insight 
gave him the supremacy over all t!:\c explorers of nature who 
had lived before him. 

Sir Jonn HeEnrscnet somewhere compares the progress 
of science to the building of a great city. The earliest 
stage is one of rude beginnings and inadequate plans ; 
and then come frequent demolitions, renewals, and im- 
provements. As the work goes on, there are cumbrous 
scaffoldings to be removed, and grander vistas to be opened 
out, until at length a unity is attained which never entered 
into the dreams of the earliest founder. So it was in the 
first progress of astronomy; but in NewrTon’s discoveries the 
work of a whole age was finished by one man. Astronomy, 
the most captivating of all sciences, had been enriched before 
Newron’s time with the accumulated observations of cen- 
turies. The cycles and epicycles of the old geometric theory 
had served as the scaffolding by the aid of which a multitude 
of facts had been bound together. This, in its turn, was swept 
away by the final triumph of the philosophy which displaced 
the round earth that cannot be moved from the centre 
it had so long usurped, and installed the sun in his 
proper home. ‘The actual course of the planets was approxi- 
mately ascertained by the laborious investigations and 
happy guesses of Krpier. The deviations of the moon 
from the general law of elliptic motion had long been 
noted, and the periods of her recurring perturbations were 
as well known as the duration of her regular revolutions. 
Thus the materials for the city were prepared. The facts of 
the heavenly motions were at last arranged in due order, 
ready for the hand of the builder who should use them as the 
stones of the future city, the very plan of which had yet to 
be devised. According to all analogy, the building together 
of the materials which it had taken centuries to accumulate 
should have tasked the intellects of successive ages. It was 
Newron’s privilege to find astronomy a mere heap of carefully 
arranged materials and to leave it a perfect and finished 
science. All the facts that were then known fell naturally 
and at once into the system which he constructed, and every 
new discovery finds an appropriate niche to receive it. 
Nothing in Newron’s work was built up provisionally, to 
make way, when it had served its end, for a more finished 
structure ; but once and for all, everything that man had 
learned about the movements of the heavens was allotted its 
own place, in obedience to the one simple law of universal 
gravitation. 

In the years that have elapsed since then, astronomy has 
been adorned by names second only to Newron’s, but the 
very brilliancy of his followers serves but to show how 
complete was the work that he had left. Improved methods 
of analysis, themselves however a development of machinery 
devised by Newton, have increased the minuteness with 
which we can lay down for every planet and satellite 
the path which it is destined to follow. A vast increase in 
our means of observation has brought new objects under 
our command, and proved that the law which Newton 
diseovered governs the rotations of suns so distant that we 
-see them only as stars, as well as the movements of our own 
comparatively minute planetary system. Comets are 
tracked, and their return foreseen in obedience to the same 
law. Nothing is now too delicate to escape observation. A 
planet travelling in the remoter regions of our system seems 
to waver in its course, and straightway two keen-eyed men, 
Apams and LEVERRIER, pronounce that it is influenced by the 
attraction of some unknown body which must be yet another 
planet to be added to our system. The minute disturbance 
of the known body affords them data enough to ascertain 
the spot where their predicted planet must be found, and 
the orbit which it must describe. The sagacity of this 
discovery, and the strong faith with which the clue was 
followed out to its conclusion, have seldom been surpassed ; 
but this, like everything else which has been done since 
Newron’s day, is but a fresh illustration of his system. It 


adds nothing to the theory that Newton gave us, simply 
because that theory was perfect and complete. To pursue 
Sir Joun Herscuet’s metaphor, the city has been built once 
for all, and though we may prolong a street into some out- 
lying suburb, or beautify the surface of some finished 
structure, the scope of all our additions and adornments is 
limited to working out the design which was fully traced by 
the hand of Newton. 

There are many aciences still in the position in which 
Newton found astronomy; and we may even now be on the 
verge of a Newtonian epoch in some of them. The almost 
daily progress which is made far surpasses what the prede- 
cessors of Newton accomplished in astronomy. In every 
sense but one, indeed, the field is far more full of promise 
now than it was when Newron came into the world. 
Geology, chemistry, and electricity are, in great part, crea- 
tions of our own day; and there is still room for generaliza- 
tions as marvellous in their own sphere as the discovery of 
the law which binds the universe together. There is abun- 
dant scope for all the genius of a Newron; and if our 
philosophers have less glory to hope for than he won for 
himself, it is only because the subjects of their investigation 
must yield in sublimity to the science which unfolds the 
secret springs by which the heavens and the earth are moved. 


AMERICAN COURTESIES. 


OF all the objects which the Americans pursue with so 
much energy there is none that lies nearer their hearts 
than to win the admiration of England. Even the love of 
filibustering and the pursuit of “ manifest destiny” seem to 
absorb them less than the desire to stand well with the Old 
Country. If they bluster now and then about an imaginary 
outrage, it is more for the sake of showing us how high- 
spirited and courageous they can be, than from any feelings 
of animosity. If they weary us at times by incessant boast- 
ing about everything belonging to them, we ought, perhaps, 
to take it as a compliment; for the zeal with which they set 
forth their own merits is chiefly stimulated by their anxiety 
lest we in England should fail to appreciate them. 

And notwithstanding the uneasy doubts of our sensitive 
kindred, it is undeniable that Englishmer do try hard to 
like America. But somehow our dutiful efforts to love and 
respect our relations, and their frantic attempts to make us 
do so, are much less successful than might be wished. We 
are always preaching to ourselves and one another about the 
solid ground of union which no superficial differences ought 
to disturb ; but neither blood, nor language, nor love of free- 
dom, nor our common Saxon energy, nor even the more 
selfish bond of commerce suffices to waken any genuine 
enthusiasm. England gets no further than the acknowledg- 
ment that it is a sort of duty to feel affection for her cousin, 
while America can find no better means of stimulating our 
regard than by vehemently asserting that she, of all countries, 
is most deserving of our fervent admiration. Unfor- 
tunately, liking goes by favour; and when America has 
demonstrated her own excellence, and England has admitted 
the obligations of kinship, the two countries may be as 
far as ever from cordial sympathy. You may have 
some near rélation with admirable qualities —the very 
man that you feel you ought to like—and yet, perhaps, 
you can’t bring yourself to do so. If asked for a 
reason, the chances are ten to one that you have none to 
give, except that he is vain and egotistical, and generally 
insufferable. A man of this stamp may be a very admirable, 
useful, and altogether excellent specimen of humanity, but 
all the virtues under heaven will not make him likeable. 
This is very much the case of our American kindred. With 
abundance of good points, and some of them just those which 
we delight to consider as our own characteristics, they will 
persist in making themselves insufferable. They seem utterly 
rincapable of looking at anything except in its personal 
aspect. Facts are assumed, and principles are adopted, not 
because they are true or right, but because they are Ame- 
rican. The justice or injustice of any public act is regarded 
from the same subjective point of view, and whatever is 
thought conducive to the interests or glory of the Republic 
becomes straightway right in their eyes. The greatness of an 
achievement depends entirely on the share which Americans 
had, or may be supposed to have had, in its performance, 
and almost the only purpose for which the rest of the world 
is recognised, is to render the tribute of its admiration to the 
citizens of the enlightened Republic. 

This unlucky weakness of the American character has 
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of late been exposing itself rather more than usual. There 
was something so spontaneous and exhilarating about 
the first burst of jubilation over the completion of the 
Atlantic telegraph, that it would have seemed ungracious 
to point at the strong tinge of egotism and the ludicrous 
exaggeration which were at once conspicuous. Indeed, 
the first impression which the news excited here was 
something like a feeling of regret that our own demea- 
nour had been so cold and undemonstrative. An unpre- 
meditated burst of vain-glory appeared very pardonable 
at first, and no one doubted that, on the occasion of the 
more deliberate rejoicings which were arranged to come off 
after several weeks’ preparation, our friends across the 
Atlantic would have the grace to acknowledge the large 
share in the honour of the enterprise which belongs to Eng- 
land. But with the exception of a few formal efforts 
by some of the victims of the ovation to turn the 
current of congratulation towards the English officers 
who were present, there was nothing to suggest that 
England had any part in the achievement. Considering 
that the cable was made in England on the plans of English 
electricians, and laid down under the directions of an English 
engineer, it does seem a little strange that the whole glory 
should be attributed to an American whose merit, so far as 
we are aware, consisted simply in the energy with which he 
helped to get up the Company. Neither does it seem very 
intelligible, except on the principle of American egotism, 
why the Captain of the Viagara should be so much greater 
a hero than the Captain of the Agamemnon, whose skill and 
courage were far more severely tried ; but FreLp and Hupson 
seem to have been almost the only names which the New 
Yorkers thought fit to inscribe on their banners. 

Perhaps the tone in which these exclusive honours were 
disclaimed was even more characteristic than the coolness 
with which they were tendered to the Americans alone. Cap- 
tain Hupson is far too magnanimous to let British efforts be 
underrated, and therefore explains that, “in justice to Great 
“ Britain, we are in a measure indebted to her in laying 
“ the cable.” So qualified an admission is scarcely fair to the 
country which supplied the scientific staff who directed the 
whole enterprise, besides manufacturing the cable itself and 
the appliances for laying it. But we cannot well complain, 
as the gallant Captain makes his acknowledgments to Pro- 
vidence much in the same strain in which he records the 
measure of his obligation to Great Britain. “The success of 
“ the great work,” he adds, “was not altogether confined to 
“ man, but to,” &c. &c. In fact, the picture drawn is that 
of America, attended on either side by Great Britain and 
Providence, bringing the Old World into connexion with 
herself—a device which we beg to suggest for a Yankee 
medal. Todo Mr. Fiexp justice, he did take some pains to 
enumerate the distinguished Englishmen who were engaged 
in the enterprise, but he did not the less accept the lion’s 
share of the credit. Indeed, his head seems to have been so 
turned by the adulation of his countrymen, that he did not 
hesitate, immediately after the unfortunate cessation of 
signals, to publish a letter in which he speaks with some 
ignorance and much contempt of experiments then in progress 
on the cable by one of the greatest of living electricians ; 
but then Professor Toomson happened to be an English, and 
not an American Director. 

There is something so paltry, and at the same time so 
American, about this attempt to monopolize the credit of a 
work which was mainly English, that it would be difficult 
to find a better illustration of the disposition which chills 
the sympathy that ought to prevail between the two free 
countries of the world. But Yankee conceit, if it is the 
most provoking, is not quite the worst manifestation of their 
egotism. The same peculiarity which has damaged their 
manners has begun to corrupt their morals also, and very 
considerable progress seems to have been made towards a 
new basis for the science of ethics. Patey’s theory, that 
whatever was universally expedient was right, seems to have 
been nationalized in America into the doctrine that what- 
ever is expedient for themselves is right. To eliminate red 
men and enslave negroes, to annex desirable territory and 
repudiate inconvenient debts, are all acts which are justified 
on this broad principle; and in a recent atrocity committed 
in the vicinity of New York we have an example of the 
same demoralization, which would be ludicrous enough if it 
were not absolutely revolting. Staten Island, now a pleasant 
suburb of New York, was selected, at a time when it was 
scarcely inhabited, as the most convenient spot for a quarantine 


_establishment. Hospitals were provided for the sick, and these 


continued in use notwithstanding the increase of the neigh- 
bouring population. An epidemic had filled them with cases of 
yellow fever and small-pox, and the Board of Health of the 
district thereupon met and declared the establishment a nui- 
sance which any one was entitled toabate. The hint was quite 
sufficient, and the obvious expediency of getting rid of in-’ 
fection from their own doors seems to have been considered, 
by a numerous section of the inhabitants, a sufficient justifi- 
cation for using any means that might be necessary for the 
purpose. An attack was deliberately organized, with 
publicity enough to attract the regular reporters for the 
press ; the patients—except a few who were forgotten— 
were dragged out and left all night upon the ground, 
while the gentlemen who were abating the nuisance burned 
down the hospitals, and every scrap of furniture and bed- 
ding that they contained. A formal proclamation by 
the Governor of New York sufficiently authenticates a 
narrative which seems almost incredible, and though the 
outrage appears to be regarded by the majority with indig- 
nation, the fact that a horde of men could deliberately 
burn down a hospital, with the most brutal disregard for 
the patients, on the plea that it had been voted a nuisance, 
is some evidence of the vitiated moral atmosphere of the 
place where such a crime could be committed. A man must 
be very far goue in selfishness before he can, with an easy 
conscience, destroy a lazaretto lest he should catch a fever ; 
but the principle on which these ruffians acted was but a 
monstrous caricature of the grand American doctrine of 
regarding only their own advantage and glorification. Until 
they can adopt a more cosmopolitan principle, it is unreason- 
able to ask for the full measure of regard which England 
would give as gladly as America would receive it eagerly. 


LORD LYTTELTON ON MIDDLE-CLASS EXAMINATIONS. 
\ \ ]E are sorry to find ourselves opposed to Lord Lyrrexron, 


as well as to other men for whose character and exer- 
tions in the cause of popular improvement we have a great 
respect, on the subject of the Middle-Class Examinations. His 
main argument, however, that these examinations will throw 
the salutary light of publicity on our schools, is one which 
facts may be said to have completely answered. It is obvious 
that no fair test of the real relative merit of the schools of 
the country has been furnished by the results of the recent 
examinations. The Grammar Schools, which stand at the 
head of education, having already a much better examination 
system of their own, which the framers of the new scheme 
hastily ignored, have refused to allow that system to be 
superseded. The governing body of one eminent Grammar 
School even refused to allow their scholars to be candidates 
for examination on the Oxford system, on the ground that 
to do so would be to declare their school a “ Middle-Class” 
institution. This is one among many indications of the 
haste and want of foresight with which a plan originally 
destined for a particular class of schools, supposed to be in 
need of special temporary stimulus, was turned into a perma- 
nent institution of the most astounding magnitude, for all 
schools of whatever grade throughout the country, without 
even a corresponding adaptation of the name. A “light,” 
indeed, has been thrown on the schools, but a false light, and 
one which is much more likely to lead those who follow it to 
cramming-places than to places of sound education. Lord 
Lyrre.ton meets the objection, of which he seems to feel 
the force, that under this ill-applied stimulus schoolmasters 
will be tempted to force one or two clever boys at the ex- 
pense of comparatively neglecting. the rest, by saying that 
this risk must be run wherever you introduce the competitive 
principle into a school. We cannot see this at all. Com- 
petition within a single school, and between all the boys of 
that school, is one thing. A public competitive show, to 
which the school sends two or three prize boys, the rest being 
left entirely out of sight, is quite another thing. These A.A. 
degrees and certificates will be the best of all possible puffs 
for a school. Schoolmasters will endeavour to obtain them 
quocunque modo, And the best way is to take two or three 
of the most precocious boys and force them as hard as you can. 
Lord Lyrretron will remember that the light of publicity is 
shed at most on the summit of the school alone, leaving all 
the lower parts immersed in total darkness. 

Lord Lytreuron seems so far to take our view as to be 
against the A.A. degrees. From that error his University 
has had the discretion to draw back. We received a letter the 
other day, for the authenticity of which we do not pretend 
to vouch, but which, whether its contents be fact or fiction, 
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puts in a pointed way the results to which A.A.ism is morally 
certain to lead. “Iam a Somersetshire farmer,” is the gist of 
the writer’s story. “I had two sons at school, and was just 
“ intending to bring them home and take one of them to be 
“ with me in the farm, and send the other to a grocer at 
“ Bristol. But their master that, being clever boys, 
“ they might stay a little longer, and try for the new A.A. 
“degree. They have now come home to me, looking rather 
“ pale with cramming, members of the University of Oxford, 
“and receiving letters from their school friends addressed 
« «Esq. A.A.’ The eldest refuses to go to the farm, and the 
“ second refuses to go to the . They say they belong 
“to the University, and one of them wants to be a lawyer, 
“and the other a doctor. I have not the money to send 
“ them into expensive professions, and I don’t know what in 
“ the world to do.” The completeness of the case disposes 
us to think that this is fiction, but nobody can say that it is 
not the sort of thing which A.A.ism is calculated, and we 
might almost say intended, to produce. The parental diffi- 
culties, however, are only the beginning of the matter. Let 
us wait and see the course in after life of these young 
apostates from the farmhouse and the shop. 

The people who, in their earnest desire to do good, are 
laying their mines of explosive intellectual ambition under 
the fabric of society, must really consider what they are 
about, or they will make plenty of work for the next gene- 
ration. To appeal strongly to the intellectual ambition of 
aman at the University isa safe thing, so far as the com- 
munity is concerned, though it is not wholly without danger 
to the temper, character, and mental health of the man him- 
self. The intellectual ambition which is there excited finds 
an open and congenial sphere in the liberal professions to 
which men of that class are at once enabled to go by the 
circumstances of their parents or by their fellowships, and 
society can only be a gainer by the result. Again, a youth 
who, not from the application of any artificial stimulus, but 
from the consciousness of his own powers, sets out to win 
his way from a lower calling to a higher, bears in himself 
the warrant that his aspirations must conduce to the benefit 
of society and his own happiness. But when you go out of 
your way to take a precocious boy at a middle-class school, 
and stimulate his ambition to the utmost with premature 
University honours, you stand a pretty fair chance of making 
him a dangerous as well as an unhappy man. His head is 
turned by the intoxicating honour you have given him. 
His parents cannot seud him into an intellectual calling. 
And the effort his boyish precocity made, under strong 

pressure from the master in need of a puff, to win your 
A.A. degree, may be about the last intellectual effort he is 
capable of making. What is to save him from a life of dis- 
content and of disaffection to that society which will assuredly 
have done him a great wrong? When we consider the 
number of A.A.s and University certificates that will now 
be granted every year, besides all the other machinery that 
is in operation for the purpose of stimulating intellectual 
ambition, this social danger assumes a really alarming aspect. 
And what is the object of it all? It is admitted that in the 
present state of society there must be gradations of classes 
and occupations, and that the well-being of the community 
must consist in the well-being of its different parts, not in 
their confusion. Where, then, is the sense of stimulating a 
certain number of individuals of the middle class, chosen by 
the precarious test of a single boyish examination, to quit 
their class, in which probably they would have an advantage 
over others, and carry their labour, at the greatest disadvan- 
tage, to the already overstocked markets of the class above 
them? Does anybody seriously doubt that a thriving grocer 
is a happier and a more respectable man than a briefless and 
despairing barrister or ad ed and starving literary hack? 

There is no doubt of the reality of the evil the scheme 
was originally intended to cure, any more than there is of 
the estimable character and benevolence of its authors." 
The commercial academies were and are in a very un- 
satisfactory state, from the want of competent masters. 
But the obvious remedy was to make the masters more 
competent. This the College of Preceptors was endeavour- 
ing to do; and after some difficulties and miscarriages 
at first, with ultimate good results. The Universities 
might have undertaken the same work with greater 
authority and greater certainty of success. It would have 
been a rational and feasible thing to establish at each of the 
Universities a standing board of examiners for the purpose 

_of examining and certificating schoolmasters, either for 


general teaching or for the teaching of special subjects. 


There can be little doubt that schoolmasters whose 
qualifications had been thus attested would gradually have 
displaced their unqualified competitors; and by this 
method, and by the publication of good educational books at 
the Oxford and Cambridge presses, the old Universities 
might have extended their real influence over English educa- 
tion in a sound and legitimate way, without making dan- 
gerous experiments on the peace of society, or encumbering 
themselves with a mass of alien labour which will swamp 
their proper functions. For this will be the case if the 
scheme really takes effect throughout the country, and 


twenty thousand candidates are thrown on their hands to be 


examined every year. They might thus have had their 
“locomotion department,’ as Dr. Actanp calls it, without 
the fear of a smash, and with a much more genuine result. 
Under the present scheme, we must once more insist, neither 
are the schools examined nor the schoolmastersested. All 
that is done, and it is done effectually,’ is to reward hard 
cramming with the best of all possible puffs. 


THE SQUABBLES OF THE ELECTRICIANS. 


HERE is a proverb common to all nations and times 
about premature exultation. As befits the descendants 
of the dwellers in forests, our form of the caution is against 
hallooing before you are out of the wood. We have of late, 
perhaps from our increasing familiarities with our family 
on the other side of the Atlantic, got into an ugly habit of 
shouting before the victory. Certainly we have not made 
an exhibition of ourselves so unfortunate as that of our 
American cousins on the success of the Atlantic Telegraph 
cable. On the contrary, for once, as though some presenti- 
ment of the coming humiliation suggested itself, we took the 
whole affair with a moderation which looked very like apathy. 
Not being a demonstrative people in triumph, however, we 
have made up for it in another way. Our pride is the devil's 
own—it is that which apes humility. We are superb in 
our abasement. Dust and ashes and the offscouring of all 
things is the super—or rather infra—human abasement in 
which we rejoice. Jos’s dunghill is a throne of glory com- 
pared to the great British cutty-stool. Are not the persons 
most concerned slightly overdoing the national reproach in the 
matter of the Atlantic Telegraph breakdown? The American 
screech of success—half scream, half gobble—was rather con- 
temptible; but the recent letters of the scientific gentlemen 
connected with the cable are perhaps still more humiliating. 
Certainly, as far as we are represented by the electricians, 
we have done our best to make ourselves contemptible; and, 
on the whole, we can only screw up their epistolary amenities 
into the famous excuse—Please, sir, it was the boy round the 
corner. When the window is broken, it is better, on the 
whole, quietly to send for the glazier. The neighbours are 
apt to laugh provokingly when you dash out in pursuit of the 
offender, and, of course, fail to catch him. And still more 
melancholy is the spectacle of the master of the house going 
about, maundering and grumbling and quarrelling with his 
wife and daughters because “ His windows are always broken,” 
and “ He is the most unfortunate householder in the parish,” 
and “ The Boys havea spite at him.” All this is undignified, 
and we observe rather too much of it in the Electricians’ 
controversy. Take Mr. Wurrenovss at his word, and never 
was a business so miserably managed; the rope was bad, the 
paying out was bad, the laying was bad, the recording 
instruments were bad—in short, the whole cable was a twist 
and tangle of complicated blunders. 

Hear the other side; and then, had it not been for this 
very Mr. Wurrenouss, the Cassandra of the undertaking, all 
would have gone well. The Directors of the Telegraph 
Company, in a most elaborate State-paper, go into the 
history of all Mr. Wurrenovste’s alleged backslidings—how 
he was, as is averred, employed to do the work which he 
never did—how he had convenient or inconvenient indispo- 
sitions to his task—how his apparatus was defective, and his 
services nil. Nor is this all. Everybody seems desirous to 
shift the responsibility of the failure on his brother. Mr. 
Brert interferes only to exasperate the misunderstanding ; 
and there is a very pretty quarrel between all the great 
savans and men of science employed. Nor can we believe 
that we have heard the worst of it. Mr. Cyrus Fre.p, who 
has been /éted and hurrahed at least equal to his deserts, will 
not lay aside his plumes without having his say; and we can 
all conjecture what an American’s say under such circum- 
stances must needs be. And in the distance loom difficulties 
and recriminations of an international haziness. Enough was 
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whispered of jealousies and strife before the conjoint expedi- 
tion left Plymouth Sound; and if we are to have the com- 
manders and officers of the Agamemnon and Niagara more 
to embroil the fray by their conflicting decisions, the cable 
question is likely to be as serious as that of the right of 
search. The only consolation is, that the latter vessel is 
ordered, and we hope under the same command, to transship 
the remarkable cargo of the Echo, alias the General Putnam. 

Now, what we and common sense have to observe in this 
ugly complication of mutual accusations and defences is, that 
it is all quite uncalled for and beside the purpose. Nobody 
is accused, because no character is really at stake. It is un- 
becoming to pretend that the disaster is great, or the 
shipwreck serious, of any reputation, national or individual ; 
and it is an arrogant sensitiveness which in this, or in the 
parallel case of the Great Eastern Steam Ship, attempts 
to magnify the disaster, and which proclaims to the world 
with an insolent humiliation a failure which has really 
not occurred. The long letters of accusation and de- 
fence are each and all of them unworthy of their writers, 
unworthy of science, unworthy of the occasion itself. All 
that has happened to the Atlantic Cable is just simply 
what has happened to all such great undertakings. In 
their nature they are tentative. The problem of the applica- 
tion of steam, especially to navigation, was settled more than 
half a century before it was brought into use, and it ruined or 
sent to the madhouse many of those who solved or of those 
who prosecuted it. Locomotives and railways were in use long 
before they were made generally available, and this very elec- 
tric telegraph was complete in all its action, but utterly disre- 
garded, till the accident of Taw t's detection brought it into 
general request. Unless the parties most concerned in uphold- 
ing their own honour and good faith and skill cry stinking fish, 
we are all ready to accept the substantial triumph which they 
have achieved. Public opinion is more just to everybody 
concerned in the work than they are to themselves. We 
attach blame to nobody. In the conflict of interests it-was 
scarcely possible but that some mistakes must be made, but 
these mistakes are only found out by experience—a painful 
one to the shareholders, who must, however, remember that 
in their corporate capacity they but undergo the normal fate 
of all who undertake to perfect an experiment. Science, as 
the Laureate tells us, speeds but slowly, and wins point by 
point through difficulty and disappointment. Failure is the 
condition of final success. And it would be a new thing in 
the experience of physical science if, when a principle like 
this of extended electrical communication is won, we were 
to be baffled by mere details. If anything would make us 
despair of the capabilities of modern science it would be the 
undignified bearing of its standard bearers. Let us hear no 
more of mutual accusations and recriminations. All, we 
believe, have done their duty ; and Mr. Wurrenouss, and Mr. 
Varney, and Mr. Brerr ought to be above this sort of thing. 
So ought the Directors of the Company; and if they desire 
to retain public confidence, which even their angry and in- 
discreet publications have not succeeded in shaking substan- 
tially, we should counsel them to talk less and to work more. 


POOR CURATES. 


OMPETITION, as its most eminent advocate recently 
boasted, threatens to overwhelm, in its rapid advance, all 

the institutions and habits of England. The flowing tide 
has washed away many of the edifices of sand which amused 
an infantine society until it suddenly became mature five 
years ago. Indian patronage has disappeared, the civil and 
military services are crumbling, and the latest wave has 
touched the outworks of the Church Establishment. There 
is indeed no assignable reason why any part of the political 
fabric should escape. The supporters of the new doctrine 
argue, with irresistible logic, that examinations are as appli- 
cable to subalterns as to clerks, and the analogy may readily 
be extended to curates. It will be the function of time, 
rather than of genius, to construct papers of questions for 
rize peerages, and to open the representation of the West 
Riding to fair and impartial competition. The more inde- 
pendent professions will only be exempted from the test 
through the obstinacy or selfishness of individuals, for it is 
to be feared that the solicitors will continue to prefer their 
sons and nephews, in the distribution of briefs, to the most 
accomplished pupils of the ablest competitive trainers. It 
might indeed be possible to make the original call to the 
bar dependent on the issue of a literary contest, but there 
would be some difficulty in attracting candidates for the 


barren honours which have hitherto been unworthily borne 
by the notorious Mr. Briefless. 

The great Poor Curate question has recently been solved 
by a spirited controversialist, who explains that the qualities 
required in an ordinary clergyman are worth less in money, 
and in social estimation, than those which properly belong to 
a mercer’s shopman. As this philosopher justly observes, 
the curate has no shutters to take down in the morning, and 
he may occupy his evenings as he thinks fit, without agitating 
for any early-closing movement. It follows that the curacies 
and small livings of the Establishment will make a suitable 
provision for the duller sort of apprentices ; and as for the 
valuable benefices, why not, the reformer asks, throw them 
open to competition? It must be admitted that there is a 
gleam of common-sense in the suggestion that, if examinations 
are to regulate the world, the prizes should at least be worth 
competing for. The prospect of a good living would call out 
better scholars than those who are likely to contest the 
appointment to a clerkship of a hundred a-year. There is, 
however, no doubt that when the patrons of the new system 
approach the Church, they will, in conformity with their 
constant practice, begin at the beginning. Incumbents will 
be compelled to nominate, and bishops to license, the curate 
who appears to have obtained a plurality of marks. A dis- 
tinguished statesman not long since explained that success 
in an examination indicated the possession of every moral 
and Christian virtue. The modern subaltern was described 
as a youthful Hercules who had steadily rejected the solicita- 
tions of Pleasure, devoting himself to intellectual pursuits, 
with the collateral object of maintaining a pair of aged 
parents assumed to be in the depth of poverty. It seemed 
natural to hope that some of these saintly aspirants to regi- 
mental commissions might be induced to devote their energies 
to the service of the Church. The substitution of an Exa- 
mining Board for the unenlightened incumbents who have 
hitherto given titles for orders, will not fail, if it is steadily 
pursued, to make a curate almost as exemplary as the most 
ascetic ensign of infantry. 

It is instructive to observe, that the first public proposal 
to extend the panacea of cram to the Church proceeds from 
a satirist, who, in heavy jest or in blundering earnest, regards 
the social position of the clergy as wholly unconnected with 
their efficiency. If 80/. a-year is sufficient remuneration for a 
decent man who can read audibly in a large building, why 
should the sons of gentlemen voluntarily enter the profession, 
and then complain that they are underpaid and occasionally 
almost starved? The benevolent critic considers the hope of 
preferment and the corporate dignity which now console 
the unprosperous curate as superfluous additions to a salary 
which is already ample; and, accordingly, he provides for 
the distribution of livings and dignities among an entirely 
different class, It is intelligible that fanatics on one side, 
and short-sighted politicians on the other, should enco 
the substitution of a low-born and isolated clergy for the 
body which exercises so peculiar an influence on English 
society. Thoughtful laymen, whether they are zealous for 
the spiritual welfare of the community, or merely anxious to 
preserve their own independence and peace, will be inclined 
to think that it is more important that a clergyman should 
be a gentleman than that he should be either an orator or a 
profound scholar. If educated Englishmen are individually 
superior to the dread of clerical tyranny, they may observe, 
from the example of Scotland, that it is almost ‘as incon- 
venient to live among priest-ridden neighbours as to suffer 
the same infliction in person. All the positive advantages 
which they derive from the co-operation and social inter- 
course of a refined clergy must, of course, be sacrificed as soon 
as they have resolved to buy their curates in the cheapest 
market. 

If clerical competition is, for the present, thought prema- 
ture, it is worth while to inquire whether similar objections 
may not apply to the universal application of the test to the 
public service of the State. The freedom of England has 
been secured by the connexion of administrative power with 
property and education. Military and naval officers, lawyers, 
and public functionaries, are accustomed to depend for social 
consideration rather on their personal qualities and position 
than on the conventional rank attached to their employ- 
ments. The private fortunes of the army and of the bar, as 
well as of the clergy, exceed, collectively, their professional 
incomes, and if the resources of their respective families 
are taken into account, the interest of each class in the 
general prosperity, and in the maintenance of established 
Institutions, is enormously greater than apy advantage 
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which they could derive from the aggrandizement of a mili- 
tary or official caste. Soldiers, lawyers, and clergymen are 
all Englishmen before they are members of a profession, and 
the prejudices and associations which they most sedulously 
cultivate are those which they hold in common with their 
equals and with their countrymen. It is the express object 
of the competitive system to destroy all the ordinary influ- 
ence of connexion, and to form each branch of the service 
into a close corporation. Ifthe new bureaucracy has time 
to establish itself, it is improbable that the hierarchy of 
prizemen will be content to submit implicitly to the dictates 
of a Parliament which is in part hereditary, and altogether 
unexamined. Every clerk and every lieutenant who has 
obtained the requisite number of marks, will have, to the end 
of his life, a valid right to share in the government of the 
country, and as the social position of the whole body of 
functionaries will necessarily be lowered by the abolition of 
patronage, the system may tend to a revolution which, how- 
ever beneficent it may prove, is certainly not foreseen or 
understood by its promoters. 


RUSSIAN EMANCIPATION. 


} igre great question of serf emancipation in Russia has received 
important additions within the last few weeks. It is now 
known that all the Governments have consented to carry out the 
Czar’s proposals. Their submission has, indeed, been given in 
such a manner as to rob it of all its grace. Except for a second 
peremptory circular from St. Petersburg, there is every reason 
to believe that the nobles would still be discussing whether 
any measures of reform were desirable. But the Czar and 
the people and the better portion of their own body have been 
too strong for the reluctant proprietors. Except a few fanatics 
of the haute volée, a few Cockneys in St. Petersburg, who know 
nothing of the interior of the country, and a few German papers 
which are stili unable to believe that Russian freedom is possible, 
no one seriously doubts that emancipation is now a historical 
event. It is the certainty of this which has saved the country 
from a servile war. During two years the oppressed class has 
submitted with admirable patience to hear the uestion of its 
own liberty discussed, and to know that the <- generally 
were opposed to any concession. Nowhere except in Esthonia, 
where the freedom once granted had been fraudulently resumed 
by the ae ange has there been any symptom of revolt. The 
high character of the Emperor, and the knowledge that his 
brother supports him, have animated and sustained the peasant 
with a sublime faith. We, in Western Europe, have, perhaps, 
even equal cause to rejoice in the issue. <A nation of free people 
can never again endanger our civilization, and may add to its 
fulness in ea and its triumphs in the East. Above ail, 
liberty on the Volga is a pledge that servitude can never be 
finally re-established on Seine. 

Yet it would be premature to say that there remain no diffi- 
culties, which may still perplex the adjustment of the rights of 
master and serf. The whole question of compensation is still 
under review. That is to say, claims twenty times as vast as 
those which we settled in the case of the slaves in the West Indies 
are brought before the exchequer of a nation far poorer than 
ourselves, and exhausted by a ruinous war. In the next place, 
there is the whole question of a poor-law. Hitherto the master 
has been compelled to support the peasants on his estate, and has 
done it more or less thoroughly. ‘The obligation of course ceases 
with the ownership. A perhaps exaggerated dread of the evils of 
pauperism in England and France impels the Russian economist 
to provide at the very moment of change for its remote conse- 

uences. Thus a wide field is open for the application of modern 
theories to the special frame-work of Russian society. It is not 
wonderful that secre crude expedients have been welcomed 
eagerly, and the real dangers of the movement are to be found 
here. We in England have pretty good experience that a people 
can scon fit itself for freedom. But the interference of theorists 
and antiquaries with practical government is a danger that no 
statesmanship can counterbalance, and is naturally greatest in a 
time of transition. 

It is agreed on all hands that the serf is to purchase his free- 

*dom at a moderate price from his master. The mercantile and 
trading classes will do this easily enough. Here the only evil 
lies in the heavy loss which will fall on the proprietor; if the 

rices now talked of be retained, many a man will obtain his 
Liberty for a sum scarcely greater than he has hitherto paid as 
“‘obrok,” or yearly rent to his lord. It is impossible to regret 
this; but the immediate consequence will be that the gentry will 
be impoverished, and the middle classes suddenly elevated to a 
position for which they are quite unfit. Virtually unable hitherto 
to become a landed proprietor, or to calculate in any way on a 
yeeros social position, the Russian merchant has too often 

een below the average of our petty tradesmen in education and 
breeding. But his native versatility will efface the remembrance 
of this in a single generation. It is more important, therefore, 
to consider how the peasant’s freedom is to be paid for. It is 
clear that he cannot be trusted to continue paying the instalments 
due to his master through a long series of years after his nominal 
emancipation ; and on the other hand, it would be a mere impos- 


ture to let his master retain the seignorial right till the debt has 
been paid off. The plan that has found most favour, and will 
probably be adopted, is one by which the Crown undertakes to 
collect the debt and pays the nobles in assignats. These, accord- 
ing to the theory, are to bear interest while they remain current, 
and are to be destroyed as the instalments from the peasants 
come in. Probably artificial means will be adopted to give 
them circulation: it is not unlikely that they will be taken at 
par in the payment of taxes ; and the great expansion of commerce 
which the new Government has uced in Russia will in some 
degree assist to absorb them. Yet, when all these allowances 
have been made, the project bears a fatal resemblance to certain 
old financial bubbles with which we are terribly familiar. There 
is at this moment a glut of paper money in the Empire: it is 
simply chimerical to suppose that some millions of additional 
capital can be brought into the market without correspondin 
depreciation. The petty details of the scheme are equally absurd. 
The notes, it seems, are to be issued in excess, so that not only 
will the proprietors be at once reimbursed for the value of their 
serfs, but a portion of the communal debt will in fact be transferred 
to the State. This, on the one hand, will aggravate the paper issue, 
while on the other, as the Russian revenues are derived from 
imposts on foreign commerce, a charge on the Exchequer is, in 
fact, a charge on the classes who consume foreign produce. 
These, in Russia especially, are the gentry. The scheme, there- 
fore, amounts to this,—that the gentry are to be paid the value 
of their serfs by a tax upon the silks which they wear and the 
wines which they drink. 

The scheme is complicated by other considerations. The 
peasant must be secured, if possible, from all chance of depend- 
ence upon the State. For this purpose an allotment of Jand from 
his master’s estate is to be settled upon him, and he must work 
out the value of this as well as his own liberty. This provision 
is to secure the State from pauperism; but unfortunately the 
theorists most in favour have resolved that this allotment shall 
be communal and not private property. That is to say, in a 
village of three ental souls the first process of the emanci- 
pation will be for the commune to work out the land settled on it 
at the rate of ten or twenty acres a head. But only those who 
remain members of the commune will have any right to the pro- 
perty so acquired, and that right will be fluctuating, not per- 
manent ; every ten years, or even oftener, as the village may 
decide, the whole property will be redistributed so as to vary 
with the increase or decrease of population. Between the 
2 ge of division the temporary owner may mortgage or let 

is allotment, but he cannot dispose of it; it cannot even be 
rented in perfect security, for the commune may at any moment 
decide upon hastening the period of redistribution. This system 
is not new to Russia, for it has prevailed many years in the 
villages of the Crown. But Russian antiquaries are mistaken in | 
thinking it distinctively national; it has been found among 
every people in the early phases of civilization—among the 
Romans, the Germans, and the Jews. It has lasted longer in 
Russia than elsewhere, because the bleak climate and wide 
fields of the Empire have hitherto favoured little but the 
production of corn. In a country where there are no orchards, 
no heavy plant of machinery, and where no expenses of drain- 
ing and subsoiling are commonly incurred, it is easy enough 
for neighbours to exchange their fields without loss or heart- 
burning. But this state of things cannot last if there is to be 
any advance in agriculture; without property there can be no 
solid improvement. Russians answer this objection by pointing 
to their inexhaustible breadth of acres, on which all the com- 
munes created will be scattered like islands in a sea, and on which 
communal and private property will have room to exist and 
flourish side by side, and in this probably will the real corrective 
be found. en a race of thrifty improving squires has suc- 
ceeded the incapable noblesse of the present generation, it may 
fairly be hoped that private enterprise, with the appliances of 
modern husbandry, will make the continuance of the communal 
system impossible. Otherwise, the results will be most deplorable. 
Cabet himself would hardly wish to realize Icaria in a northern 
climate, among a scarcely civilized people. And to suppose that 
under such conditions, the peasant who was yesterday a slave 
will not only provide for his daily wants, but pay the poor-rates 
of his district, and make provision against a season of scarcity, is 
a chimera which men who meddle with statesmanship ought 
never to have entertained. It is well known that a distinguished 
section of reformers, headed by Professor Kaveline, has steadily 
pointed out the importance of establishing the principle of pro- 

rty. The fatal influence of a name has carried the day, and 
French communism is introduced, because it assumed a form 
which seemed native to the soil. 

Yet even to all this there is a good side. Local self-govern- 
ment is so fruitful of good under any circumstances, and the 
system of bureaucratic administration is so thoroughly rotten in 

ussia, that we may fairly welcome the importance given to the 
communes as a triumph for the popular cause. No doubt the 
village system, at its best, is very bad. The starosta, or head of 
the commune, is often corrupt or incapable; the seignorial power 
which the district possesses over any of its members is often abused. 
But the staple green-coated official of the Crown is even less 
trustworthy than the people he governs, and whatever he does for 
them they become incapable of doing for themselves. Liberty 
will correct its own deficiencies. Besides, the emancipation is 


not an isolated fact in Russian history. Free speech and free 
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thought have reappeared with the new Emperor. The censure 
is now almost nominal for newspapers; and the leading book- 
sellers of St. Petersburg and Moscow are preparing to bring out 
a people’s literature. There is every appearance that the old 
system of police was really foreign to the genius of the people, 
and will vanish, like Tartar and French influences, when the 
causes of its adoption are out of date. 
Thus, the present prospects are hopeful, and the _— reports 
which have thrown doubt on the final success of the Emperor's 
lans, have been founded either on errors of execution or on 
interested opposition. Probably some vague rumours of the 
communal scheme have occasioned the dangerous belief that the 
property of the nobles is to be divided among the peasants. But 
the story has only found favour in certain districts, and has not 
produced a single disturbance anywhere. This patient endurance 
of the serf is the best proof that he is already fit to be enfran- 
chised. Besides, so many have already risen ben the ranks, that 
it would puzzle even a slaveowner of the Southern States to show 
the Divine immutability of the domestic institution in Russia. A 
more dangerous class of stories is to be found in those which repre- 
sent the peasant as himself disinclined for freedom. There is no 
doubt that these are partly, at least, based on fact. A certain per- 
centage of the lower classes is not unnaturally afraid of change, and 
unwilling to lose the protection of landlords and neighbours ; be- 
sides, there are many who remember that every project hitherto 
has left their condition worse than it was before. But the great 
mass is animated by nobler sentiments. The serfs are prepared to 
accept the difficult struggle of freedom, and to learn self-reliance 
as the price of liberty. ‘They wait patiently, because their con- 
fidence inthe Emperoris unbounded. But any attempt to frustrate 
their hopes would be the signal for a terrible revolt. It is im- 
rtant that these facts should be understood in England. The 
indifference or distrust of the Western nations are precisely the 
arms which the Russian opposition desires to wield; and the 
public opinion of a free country finds an echo everywhere. 


A NEW DOUSTERSWIVEL. 


has reappeared in the person of one 
Steinthal, and Sir Arthur Wardour revives in Herr Andreas 
Mag, a German journeyman baker in Whitechapel. Itis only an 
old page from Walter Scott’s Antiguary turned into a case at the 
Thames Police Court, and a chapter of Reginald Scot done into a 
newspaper report of this September, 1858. Andreas Mag being 
desirous, like all other Andrews in the world, to get money 
without working for it, invests in a German lottery. The 
Teutonic patriotism pervades the whole proceeding—charmer 
and victim are alike from the Rhine, and the bubble which first 
aitracted Mag’s cupidity was blown in the sacred Fatherland. 
All of us perhaps have received wonderful prospectuses of these 
German lotteries—Schlosses, and Boar Sake in the Black 
Forest, and at least the space of two counties, and feudal rights 
exceedingly magnifical, all to be had, and all guaranteed on the 
public faith of the pre Duchy of Swindelstein, at the small 
outlay of one pound sterling. Well—who knows P—our own 
conscience, and gentlemen of Mr. Steinthal’s profession, — 
even some reader of the Saturday Review, may have listened 
to the voice of the charmer, and quietly, on the sly, have gone 
and invested in a German lottery. Anyhow, we suspect poor 
Mag is by no means solitary in his first offence against common 
sense. Only it lets us more thoroughly into the secrets of a 
German lottery to find that among its recognised agents are an 
astrologer, and a female of that convenient profession which, 
cntenslily engaged in obstetric pursuits, still, as in the old story- 
books, combines the profession of a midwife with that of go-be- 
tween in ‘all manner of wickedness. A German midwife intro- 
duces Mag to Steinthal the’ magician, a famous astrologer, 
“who could tell any fortune and get riches forall.” Now, this is 
the only point which ever strikes us with any surprise in these 
narratives. It is only the first step that puzzles us—all the rest 
is easy and natural. How comes it that it never occurs to their 
dupes to inquire how it is that these prophets and seers, all rulers 
of the invisible world, are themselves such poor devils? Cagliostro 
had the sense to foresee this contingency, and he lived en prince. 
So did that great person Galeotti. But we never find this prelimi- 
nary difficulty got over in these days. The man Steinthal is 
obviously a wretched lodger down in the Whitechapel slums, 
and Vates and Castor, who can always name the winners of 
the Derby, are generally to be heard of in Old-street or Bethnal- 
green. But the absurdity of a man who can get riches for 
all the world not having a penny to bless himself with, never 
strikes a modern Saul when he visits the witch of Endor. 
And so in the case of Steinthal and Mag just the old story 
is repeated—a story as old as the world. Steinthal reads the 
cards or stars, and Mag anoints the prophetic eyes with golden 
ointment. 

To be sure, there is one little specialty which is new to us in 
these histories. The various coins with which it is nec to 
rule the planets are deposited in that nest of spicery, Canidia’s 
bosom, from which, not without holy spells—for of course the 
Lord's Prayer is introduced, and, as it seems, not said backwards 
—it is taken by the chaste hands of the hierophant. But, with 
the exception of this rite, peculiar to the Steinthal cultus, it is 
but “a able iteration” of the familiar, stupid particulars 
and stock scenery. Eighteen pounds are invested by poor Mag, 


and after many incantations and spells, they are deposited ina 
hole in that most prosaic of places the Victoria-park, with all the 
accredited apparatus of magic circles, measured squares, and 
mystical pacings. The result is, that the money is lost, and an 
application to Mr. Yardley, the police-magistrate, is the first 
evidence of the gentle  ¢ confiding Mag’s recipiscence. And 
then, of course, we hear a vast deal of the absurdity of sorcery 
in the enlightened nineteenth century. The worthy magistrate 
“covers his face with his hands, and cannot forbear smiling at 
the credulity of the simpleton ;” and the enlightened audience 
of the Thames Police Court is convulsed with laughter at the 
details of the enchanter’s cave down in Whitechapel. 

No doubt it is all very funny when told in this way; but, 
after all, this “sorcery in the nineteenth century” is no such 
uncommon thing. We have a good many Mags among us if we 
could bring them all to the wholesome confessional of a police 
court. Mag’s simplicity is a vulgar, but, after all, not the most 
absurd form of credulity. It is only a form of what is, we be- 
lieve, very common. Besides such cases as that which 
in Staffordshire two years ago—in which one powerful Archimage 
on the Moors, the Ruler of the Hills, represented himself aa 
counteracted by the superior powers of another wizard down in 
Bull-lane, Birmingham, the Lord of the Valleys—and that which 
was investigated at the police office two or three weeks back, we 
should like to know the statistics of the sale of Zadkiel, Raphael's 
Almanack, The Book of Fate, Napoleon's Dream Book, and 
sundry other little tomes of cheap gramarye which we are ac- 
ag with. And we should like to know how far, in principle, 

r. Mag’s credulity differs from certain sly superstitions and 
weaknesses which some of us, in station and with education far 
above the journeyman German baker, indulge in. 

There is a good deal more folk-lore extant and practised than 
we like to own even in England—in other words, this passion for 
reading the future, and dealing with the invisible world, and in 
spiritual charms and incantations, pervades society, as of course 
it does, seeing that the superstitious is but a debasement of the 
religious spirit. But apart from this—the most commonplace re- 
flection—what we mean is, that people very generally do and prac- 
tise what amounts to much the same sort of thing as Mr. Mag’s 
credulity, without owning it to themselves, or venturing to ex- 
amine what it means. Of course, when charged with it, and 
compelled to reason it out, it is disavowed and disclaimed with 
all sorts of indignation. We are far too enlightened—we “really 
do not believe this woman,” as Mr. Yardley hasit. No, we livein 
the nineteenth century, and astrology, and witchcraft, and sorcery, 
are things of the past; or, at any rate, it is only maid servants 
and farming boys who go to the wise man to have their 
stars ruled. Perhaps so. But this is the age which in its 
highest circles encouraged table-turning and hat-manipulating. 
This is the age in which highly intellectual and well-informed 
persons, like Mr. Wilkinson, really invite us to inspect MSS. 
written in Piccadilly by the spirit hand of Plato, and accredited 
by his autograph, Now we do not hesitate for a mcment to say, 
that, of the two, we are far more disposed to go to Mr. Wilhelm 
Steinthal to get the planets ruled, than to go to a spirit-rapping 
circle. Wallenstein was no fool, and yet he read destiny in the 
heavens. Judicial astrology has a good deal more to say for itself 
—it is at any rate a more venerable and scientific and elaborate 
affair. It has a literature and traditions; it has something akin 
to that great credential of truth, the common consent of mankind. 
Some intellects, by no means contemptible, have systematized it. 
But it is undeniable that the believers in “ spiritualism,” so called, 
both here and in America, would look down with superior 
scorn on the Whitechapel sorceries, which are infinitely less per- 
nicious than their own. So too of the million who laugh at poor 
Mr. Mag’s misadventure. We should like to know how many 
of them tell their dreams, and believe in their significance ; how 
many have special theories, which they do not always avow, about 
Fridays and “luck” in general ; how many “ pretty ladies” have 
had their dealings with Bohemian palmistry ; whether some of us, 
at the new moon, have not turned our money; whether,.in short, 
just in one sly corner of the mind kept very snug, and hugged 
the more lovingly, we do not, more of us than own to it, believe 
in some little cunning piece of private witchery which is very un- 
distinguishable, as far as principle goes, from the vulZar sorcery 
of the nineteenth century which turns up at the police courts, and 
which we dismiss with such superb contempt. 


SPORTING PROBLEMS. 
|= sporting world has this week furnished the general 


public with two problems, which it really is of some interest 
to attempt to solve, and which, if incapable of any very definite 
solution, are at a dull time of the year as good subjects of dis- 
cussion as anything we are likely to fallin with. ‘The first of 
these problems is, why did Lord Derby sell, or rather announce 
that he was going to sell, his horses? The transaction seems 
to us as ball os: 4 as any which the anomalous world of s 
could offer. The Premier announced that he would sell off his 
horses after the St. Leger, and a sale was accordingly held at 
Doncaster. The result was not exactly what had been expected. 
Lord Derby kept back his brood mares, bought in his good 
horses, and sold a few yearlings. Let us own that the Premier's 
motives for so singular a course of action form a problem that is 


worth guessing, if only it were capable of being guessed, The 
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Times, apparently in earnest, but perhaps in irony, suggested that 
Lord Derby wished to pay a tribute to virtue. Of all possible so- 
lutions this appears to us the wildest. That it should have been 
thought likely before the sale that Lord Derby was getting rid of 
his horses because he felt compunction in patronizing, while Prime 
Minister, so questionable a thing as the ,»is wonderful. Did 
he not, with a most unvirtuous impenitence, run Toxophilite for 
‘the St. Leger long after the sale was announced? But after the 
sale few people would judge virtue had much to do with the 

stery. How are the butcher-boys, who rob their masters’ 
tills to pay their bets, likely to profit by the moral lesson of a 
Premier retiring from the wicked occupation of horse-training, 
when the betod mares are quietly kept at home? It is but 


justice to the Times to ey that the virtue, in its opinion, quite . 


ke down at the time of the sale. Lord Derby, it thinks, came 
to deliver a sermon, and remained to do a sharp stroke of busi- 
ness. Perhaps the motive was political. Lord Derby may have 
felt that horse-racing took up too much of his time, and that if 
he was to do his political work he must have his mind free. He 
could not resist the hope of winning the St. Leger; but after 
that was over he was determined to devote himself to a Reform 
Bill, and to restoring the balance to the counties. In his days of 
leisure he could breed other horses, but to those already bred he 
eould not honestly attend. If this were so, what a wonderful light 
the incidents of the sale throw on the possible view an English 
Prime Minister ean take of his political duties. Lord Derby, 
fearing that the future performances of his horses would distract 
him from polities, sends them tothe hammer. Toxophilite, to take 
the chief instance, is valued by the highest bidder at 2500 guineas. 
But Lord Derby values him, it is said, at 3000 guineas; and 
Toxophilite is bought in. We have then the curious fact that 
the chief adviser of the Queen, a nobleman possessed of a 
lendid fortune, feeling it a point of duty and honour to 
evote his whole mind to politics while the affairs of England 
are in his keeping, prefers to continue what he confesses to be a 
at source of mental distraction to him, and to abandon 
is point of duty and honour, rather than lose five hundred 
ineas—and that not an actual and tangible sum, but only 
the difference in the respective estimates formed by Lord 
Derby and the sharpest pa ae wre on the turf, as to the value 
of certain ‘‘ engagements” with which Toxophilite was to be 
sold. Perhaps the seeret may be that Lord Derby does not 
in his heart believe that he will have to devote himself to his 
duties as Premier much longer; and that although he would 
not have minded letting the animal go at an extravagant 
price—which would be the next test pleasure to winning 
a race with him—yet, failing that, he cannot give up the 
certainty of coming sport for the great uncertainty of the 
coming Session. 

The other problem is suggested by the history of the late 
Mr. Assheton Smith, who was a keen huntsman for upwards 
of sixty years, and at eighty years of age was out with his 
hounds almost every day in the week. The question asked 
is, whether a man with 40,000/. a year had a right to 
spend his time, and encourage others to spend their time, 
simply in fox-hunting. Entirely mistaking the whole point 
of the question, some of Mr. Assheton Smith’s friends have 
come forward to prove that in the Welsh mountains, which he 
often visited to look after his valuable slate quarries, he never 
hunted, and that during the summer time he yachted. The 
moral problem was not to the taste of these champions of the 
deceased. They took the charge literally, and disproved it 
literally. It was said that Mr. Assheton Smith was always 
hunting. On the contrary, they reply, he never hunted over 
the crags of Snowdon, nor in the dog-days. Again, it has been 
urged that Mr. Assheton Smith thought of other things than 
fox-hunting ; that he built and endowed churches, and made 
many ingenious np epee in ship-building. But this only 
complicates rather than simplifies the problem. Was it, we may 
ask, morally right that a man with very a property, wit. 
a sense of spiritual life keen enough to make him a liberal 

tron of the Church, and an intellect able to grasp the 

ifficulties of practical mechanics, should hunt, not over the 


Welsh crags, but in the good hunting country where he ordi- 
narily rele, not in June or July, but throughout the hunting 
‘season 


The case, we may observe, is quite clear from the concomitants 
which usually, or at least too frequently, go with a life of sporting. 
* There is no want of refinement of manners, no inattention to pro- 
perty, no turn for intoxication, low company, or vulgarity of any 
sort. Nor can we settle the question by looking to the influence 
which the great an exercised. It is true that he must 
have fostered the love of sport in minds too weak to bear it, and 
that in creating a great hunting neighbourhood he must have led 
several persons not only to lose time which they could ill afford, 
and to spend money which they ought to have applied to better 
uses, but also to sink into the habits of excess and of consorting 
with their inferiors from which he himself abstained. But, on 
the other hand, if ro is a good thing in itself, and if it is for the 
interest of England that the dwellers in the country should learn 


the art of riding, and acquire confidence and self-possession in 
the hunting-field, a man must have been doing a great public 
service who carried the love of fox-hunting to its utmost, who 
showed how well it could be done, how much science it might 
exhibit, how many moral qualities it could develope, and who gave 


the sport he loved the countenance of an honoured name. If the 
thing at which a man works is good, it must be an advantage to 
the public that he should do it extremely well, and set the pattern 
of a recognised excellence. 


We do not see, therefore, in this particular instance, that any 
other point is at issue than the right of a sportsman to devote 
his time and thoughts to his sport. Perhaps a model man, 
marking out his days in the best possible way, would hesitate to 
hunt six days a week year after year. But gee | model 
men seldom attain excellence in any one thing. The y great 
and successful thinkers and doers are too earnest and too mueh 
absorbed to spend their time even according to the best possible 
routine. When Brindley was puzzled by the difficulties of canal- 
making, he used to retire to Ned for days together till he had 
thought out a solution. Now a model man never dreams of 
going to bed aeeny at the proper time and for the right 
number of hours. Is it justifiable, it might have been asked, that 
a man should neglect everything else, all the common duties, 
affections, and responsibilities of life, and take to his bed for 
days together, in order to cut a hole through a hill sideP All 
that can be said is, that it was not the regular riser, but the 
irregular keeper of his bed, that made the canals. The great 
writer gets absorbed in his book, the great artist gets absorbed 
in his picture: why not the great fox-hunter in his ane 
For the benefits of fox-hunting, such as they are, come not by 
ealculation but by enthusiasm and a desperate fondness for the 
sport. If the Yeomen are taught to be the “ finest undrilled 
cavalry in the world ;” if the Squires lead them in the field as 
they would lead them in fight; if local independence is 
strengthened by habits of P aye activity; and if local 
harmony is secured by the habit of exercising this activity 
in company; if all these good things come from fox- 
hunting, they are not to be got without something of an un- 
calculating love for the thing that is done. In every line of 
business and pleasure there is always some one who keeps the 
standard up. The influence of Mr. Assheton Smith spread far 
beyond his own hunting country, and perhaps the zeal with which 
he hunted may have saved other people from the necessity of 
having hunted so much as would have represented their quota of 
the duty of keeping up the national spirit. It is true, as we have 
said, that Mr. Assheton Smith created a hunting neighbourhood, 
and filled the thoughts of men rather exclusively with foxes, dogs, 
and horses. The preponderance of hunting conversation in the 
vicinity of Tedworth may have been rather repulsive to those 
who did not care about the amusement. But this is an evil which 
always accompanies eminence on a large scale. Ifa painter has 
a success, and founds a school, having had more originality and 
perhaps greater merits than his rivals, does there not immediate] 
grow up around him a knot of admirers, boring mankind wit 
their lamentable art-twaddle? If an author writes exceedingly 
clever novels and invents an imitable slang, does not a cluster of 
worshippers soon gather at his feet, who form his court, and, re- 
garding him, as they boast, much as other people regard their 
sovereign, love to chronicle his promenades on the slopes of 
Tavistock-square ? In the country itself, if you do not get 
hunting “shop” talked, are you not very likely to get clerical 
shop talked instead? Comparing one enthusiasm with another 
we cannot say that this hunting neighbourhood and its sporting 
conversation seems to us the most annoying. We would rather 
hear about Mr. Assheton Smith than about the quarrels of a 
Curate with his Diocesan. 


We feel grateful to the sporting world for a problem in which 
so much may be said both ways, which is such an excellent field 
for casuistry, and which raises so many subsidiary questions. 
For we should be very sorry to lay down nakedly that a man of 
large property and heavy responsibilities is right in hunting 
every possible day of every possible week, from the earliest 
youth to the extremest old age. On the con , we feel that 
if a scrupulous man, acting up to a high standard, were to ask 
himself the question, he would answer in the negative. He 
could scarcely persuade himself that this tremendous fox-hunting 
was the whole duty of man. The man who asks the question 
will limit his epost but what are we to say of the man who does 
not ask himself the question, who feels no scruples, but assum- 
ing that he is to hunt as much as possible only strives to com- 
bine as much as possible of varied excellence with the fulfilment 
of that primary condition of his existence; who is an excellent 
landlord, a zealous Churchman, and even an ingenious mechanic ? 
We cannot venture to say of such a man that he is wrong, ——— 
we may be sure that itwould be wrong in us toemulate his example, 
for the very fact that we ask ourselves whether it would be right 
or wrong prevents its being right in us. We have evidently not 
that unconscious enthusiasm which, justified by the excellence 
resulting from it, warrants our allowing it to be exceptional, 
and not to be judged of by the rule. As modern society refines 
and analyses itself, it becomes harder and harder for enthusiasm 
to be unconscious, and aps it will every year be more im- 

ible that there should be another Assheton Smith. But we 
ink his memory ought to stand cleared of all reproach. What 
he did, he did honestly, intensely, and with a fine fixity and 
singleness of purpose. We own we cannot feel quite so easy 
about Lord Derby, who, so far as we can understand the matter, 
would have been happy to have served his Queen and country 
zealously and he could but have got a few 
more guineas for a . 
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» If the there is some fear of the prevalence of an error in precisely the 
> pattern HE autumn is the carnival of lecturers. Whether it is that boesed to invest the rugged intellect of “ working men” with a 
in the dearth of other topics, greater prominence is given | sort of terrible and romantic interest. Mr. Disraeli, we think, 
that any by the papers to their proceedings, or whether the holiday-time | was one of the first persons who maintained the thesis that the 
0 devote of the year is considered to afford a special opportunity for giv- | manufacturing districts produced men of deep thought and 
lel man, ing good advice, it is certain that enough good advice is given | learning, who earned their daily bread by daily labour, whilst, 
sitate to during September and October to keep mankind straight during | with a sort of unhallowed energy, talent, and audacity, they 
model the remaining ten months of the year—if good advice could ~ weighed in the balance and found wanting all institutions human 
ly great form that feat at all. Hardly a day has passed for the last | and divine. Something of the same kind is intimated in Mr. 
00 mueh fortnight in which some one of considerable social rank and | Kingsley’s earlier novels; and the same opinion, in a wider, 
possible standing has not played, with variations suited to the time and | though, of course, in a less brilliant shape was frequently 
of canal- place, one of those tunes which of late years have been so familiar | expressed in books of a less popular kind, in private conver- 
| he had to us all. Lord Carlisle dilates upon the necessity of having | sation. 
eams of plenty of light reading provided in the libraries of Mechanics’ We agree with this view to a certain limited extent. There 
1e right titutes; the Marchioness of Londonderry gives her tenantry | can be no doubt that amongst the poor there is as much natural 
ed, that excellent advice about the management of their farms; the | talent as amongst the rich. No doubt there are amongst us men 
. duties, a Bath and Wells speaks a word in season to the navvies; | of genius in fustian jackets; and no doubt there are large classes 
bed for and Lord Brougham, at an age when most men have outlived | of labouring men who are fully able to appreciate writings of 
eP All their faculties, fills several columns of small type with an oration | very considerable depth and power: but it is most important to 
but the on the glories of Sir Isaae Newton. These are only specimens | remember that to the vast majority of the members of those 
e great of a process which is going on all over the kingdom, in every | classes, intellectual occupations can never be more than amuse- 
bsorbed county and almost in every parish. There is, no doubt, a ludi- | ments, and that even in the few exceptional cases to which we 
onting P crous side to all this, which it would be easy enough to point | have referred they are far more valuable as amusements than in 
not by out. An oration or a lecture proves nothing and does nothing. | any other point of view. The vast mass of mankind always must 
for the Speakers and hearers alike are in a complimentary and uncri- | and always will be employed in mechanical ——a and so 
ndrilled tical frame of mind, and the consequence is that such entertain- | long as that is the case they will be totally incapable, except in a 
field as ments are meme A tainted with prosiness. Indeed, one of the | very few peculiar cases, of making much intellec progress. 
nee is principal objections to them is, that they encourage a common- | Even in the higher walks of life a man’s standing in this respect 
f local place, artificial, dead-level style of thought, the progress of which | is usually determined at an early age. When he reaches 
activity may be traced with equal ease and certainty in the progress of | the period at which he is seriously engaged in business he has 
mn fox- fine language amongst people of little education. A sort of | hardly any time for severe and continuous study, except in the 
an un- shopkeeper dialect is growing up amongst us which is greatly | direction of his special calling. Where is the lawyer, the doctor, 
line of encouraged by the habit of resorting for amusement or instruc- | the banker, the merchant, who, when he comes home from a long 
eps the tion to lecture-rooms, in which stilted language and commonplace | day’s hard work, turns for amusement to his Gibbon or his Adam 
ead far thought are too often the staple of the evening’s display. Smith? Lord Brougham contrives to ride, intellectually speak- 
h which Though such considerations are not to be entirely felt out of | ing, six or eight horses at once ; but he isa kindof miracle. The 
ssity of sight in estimating the effects of the existing rage for lectures | evenings of most men of business are times of rest, when reviews 
nota of and analogous exhibitions, it would be most ungenerous and un- | and magazines, or the new books from Mudie’s or Booth’s, are 
e have fair to deny or to conceal the fact, that the good which they do | very apt to drive out of the field the more heavily-armed portion 
rhood, far outbalances any inconvenient or ludicrous circumstances | of ‘the innumerable army of authors. The intellectual difference 
3, dogs, with which — may be attended. They are amongst the most | between a man who has had the advantage of that prolonged 
in the conspicuous of the many efforts which have been made of late years | education which is conferred at our public schools and univer- 
» those by the upper classes to evince the sympathy which they really | sities and an ordinary mechanic can only be realized, and that 
| which feel for the poor, and to excite in them feelings of a cobetgeal imperfectly, by the former, if he imagines himself never to have 
er has ing nature. As we lately took occasion to observe, the country | read anything except for amusement since he was fourteen. It 
ity and has passed through a crisis during the last fifteen or twenty years, | is a difference which nothing can ever efface. It is just as much 
diate] which might have ended in a manner which it is awful to con- | a moral necessity that men elaborately educated should be intel- 
d wit. template. A real struggle between the rich and the poor, in a | lectually superior to men who have not had that advantage, as it 
dingly nation where high spirit and determined character are the rule | is that a navvy, or a Lincolnshire farm-servant, should be a more 
ster of and not the exceptions, in all classes of society, would have been | powerful man than people who do not work with their hands. 
nd, re- as frightful an event as can well be conceived. Such struggles The utmost limit to which the mass of the poorer classes can 
| their ean hardly occur except where mere material grievances are | ever hope to be raised will always be infinitely below that of 
pes of aggravated by the mutual ignorance of the combatants. Every | the mass of the rich. It is perfectly true that men of genius, 
ob get one knows how much irritation and misunderstanding may be | like Burns, occasionally arise, who form an apparent exception ; 
‘lerical removed by the slightest personal intercourse. As soon as a man | but even if men of genius were commoner than they are, it is 
nother becomes a person to his antagonist instead of a mere name, | the men of talent, and not the men of genius, who transact the 
orting much of the antagonism is diminished, where the temper of the | affairs of life. A great + may find many compensating cir- 
rather persons concerned is bold and generous. A Member of Parlia- | cumstances in poverty P aa the restricted knowledge which it 
8 of a ment totally unaccustomed to public speaking, or a clergyman | entails upon him. He sees human nature in a simpler shape than 
unhappily practised in public preaching, where his audience | the rich; he is perhaps even more sensitive than his superiors to 
which have no remedy against his dulness, may talk great nonsense | the great passions of life, and to the broad features of the 
t field when they get up to lecture a set of farm labourers and small | beauties of nature; but these qualifications will not enable him, 
stions shopkeepers about science or literature: but the fact that they | in a highly artificial state of society, to take a prominent part in 
nan of step out of the official circles to which, if they chose, they might | the routine of life. The power of orderly thought, of combina: 
inting confine. themselves, is so valuable, that it would redeem far | tion, selection, and arrangement, the logical instinct, the flex- 
arliest worse faults than a little tawdriness and a large allowance of | ibility of mind which can reduce new subjects at once under 
1 that platitudes. } : ‘ universal formulas, are only to be gained by a careful and 
to ask Apart from their value as general manifestations of good- prolonged training; and without these, in our day, a man may be. 
. He will, there can be little doubt that lectures serve a most useful | g poet, he may be a scientific man, but he will never make much 
ting purpose in dispelling a variety of illusions which haunt people's of politics, of law, of administration, or of any of the more 
estion minds respecting those classes of society to which they do not | prosaic of the intellectual callings. 
» does belong. It is very desirable that the poor should have an — 
q themselves, and that at any rate they are not usually worse than 
themselves. It must be an antidote to the effects of a FOR 
ellent class of literature formerly more popular than it is now, to put t 2 
anic P the bloated and heartless aristocrat behind a small deal table, Wwe have already remarked that the searching inquiries of 
hoe covered with green baize and adorned with a glass of water and Mr. Beresford Hope's Select Committee upon the Recon- 
™ gh a pair of composition candles, and to set him to tell stories about | struction of the Foreign Office have established incontrovertibly 
vehi , Paris or Indie, the Alps or the Crimean campaign. If, as is | several collateral conclusions of great importance as to certain 
| les enerally the case, he is a hearty, good-natured fellow, who makes | vexed questions of architectural polemics. We have shown in 
fiense his audience laugh, their hearts will — soften to him, and | former papers that the Report of that Committee, and the 
ional they will get to think, in spite of Mr. G. W. M. Reynolds, | evidence taken before it, not only dispose of Mr. Pennethorne’s 
ince that he cannot be — so black as he is painted, and that he | claims to exclusive employment in Government works, but, when 
siaem, does not pass the whole of his life in trampling on his poorer | fairly considered, indicate a way of escape from the most em- 
 im- neighbours. barrassing dilemma in which the whole question is now placed. 
at we tt may, however, be doubted whether it is not as im t a | We have argued that—M. Crepinet’s block plan being assumed, 
What result of the habit of lecturing to dispel the illusions of the rich | with certain unimportant modifications, for the general distribu- 
y and respecting the poor, as to perform the converse operation. Lord | tion of the site proposed to be occupied by our new Public 
- Carlisle’s plea for light literature at Mechanics’ Institutes sug Offices—the Treasury might keep faith with the architectural 
proacl tests an observation upon this subject which has not, we think, | profession, and satisfy the deman and wishes of the public, by 
ater Ortained so much notice as it deserves. The error of looking | adopting one of two alternatives. Either a commission might at 
" fa, ‘wth contempt upon the intellectual powers of the poor may be | once be given to Mr. Scott, as to the architect who, upon a close 
loked p wrk having been exploded amongst all peop e of | review of all the circumstances of the case, has fairly earned 


, 80 completely has this notion been dispelled, that | the most distinguished place in the late competttion; or else a 
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limited competition might be invited, under carefully defined. 
conditions, ae the fourteen gentlemen who obtained prizes 
from the jury of 1857. With either of these courses we should 
be satisfied ; and if Mr. Scott had some cause to complain of the 
adoption of the latter, as ibly endangering a precedence 
fairly won by him already, there would be every reason to expect 
that in a fresh trial of. strength he would add to the foreign 
laurels he gained in the European competitions for the Church 
of St. Nicolas and the Senate House at Hamburg the crowning 
victory of being chosen to design the Palace of Administration 
at home. The selection of Mr. Scott without further trial would, 
almost as a matter of course, involve the choice of the Pointed 
style as the architectural character of the new Offices. Buta 
fresh competition would certainly open this question anew, espe- 
cially considering that Mr. Scott's most formidable rivals, 
Messrs. Banks and Barry, selected for their prize design a variety 
of Classical, and that Sir Charles Barry himself has pronounced 
against Gothic in his evidence before the Select Committee. It 
was doubtless a sense of the great importance of this question of 
style that led to that thorough and practical investigation of the 
subject for which we have to thank Mr. Beresford Hope's Com- 
mittee, and upon which we now proceed to offer a few remarks. 

As to the more abstract questions of the higher claims, esthetic 
or historic, of the old national style upon our allegiance, the 
evidence before us is wisely silent. The discussion took the 
more practical turn of inquiring whether in respect of cheapness, 
of suitableness to the wants of modern social life, and finally of 
association or contrast, artistically considered, with the existing 
group of Gothic buildings at Westminster, there was any ground, 
one way or the other, for preferring the Classical to the Pointed 
style. The conclusions—which are the more valuable as having 
been hotly contested—are most important, and in some respects 
not a little unexpected. We wil! take the three issues in the order 
above indicated. And first, as to the relative costliness of the two 
styles. An impression has widely prevailed that Gothic detail is 
more expensive than any other; and it may be conceded that the 

lain pierced walls of modern builders’ houses can be executed at a 
Les price than real architectural features in any style whatever. 
But the question is not between style and no-style, but between 
buildings of equal pretensions. And here the excessive outlay 
beyond the original estimates of the Houses of Parliament has 
doubtless encouraged the belief that Gothic detail can only be 

rocured at an immense cost. It may be answered that Sir 
Pharles Barry’s design is not only conceived in the most elabo- 
rately ornate variety of Pointed architecture, but that amongst 
Tudor buildings it is one of the most profusely, not to say super- 
fluously, decorated examples. But an ounce of fact is better 
than a pound of theory; and the simple process of submitting 
the rival prize designs for the proposed Foreign Office to the 
teat of a surveyor’s estimate has proved to demonstration that, 
for practical purposes, the cost of ornate Classical and ornate 
Gothic is the same. Messrs. Coe and Hofland’s design was 
roughly calculated by its authors to cost 330,000/., Messrs. 
Banks and Barry’s to cost 315,000/., while Mr. Scott’s Gothic 
structure worked out for the smaller sum of 282,5co/. This 
order was transposed by Mr. Hunt (Answer 1628), who made 
the three designs for the Foreign Office, without the residence, 
cost 208,0001., 217,000/., and 232,000/. respectively—the high 
roofs of the last telling perhaps unfairly against its cubic con- 
tents. But he distinctly stated it to be his opinion that there 
was practically no difference of cost whatever between Gothic 
and Giaasieal architecture of an equal amount of decoration. And 
in this judgment every other witness agreed. Upon this point 
Mr. Barry, Mr. Burn, and Mr. Scott, arid indeed all competent 
authorities, are at one. 

This question being thus disposed of once for all, we may now 
examine the evidence as to the relative convenience of the two 
styles, considered with reference to the requirements of a Public 
Office and the necessities of our climate. It was acknowledged 
on all hands that it was just as easy to contrive the arrangement 
of a given number of rvoms for official business in one style as 
intheother. It might, we think, have been argued that for a set 
of apartments of different sizes, in connexion with each other, the 
stiff uniformity of a Classical plan afforded fewer advantages and 
less scope than the allowable irregularity of a Gothic one. The 
discussion, however, was taken by common consent on the subject 
of fenestration. The secretaries of departments who were exa- 
mined insisted with great urgency on the absolute necessity of 
large window-openings for payee of light and ventilation. 
We need not concern ourselves with the esthetical perceptions 
of these gentlemen. Mr. Hammond stands alone, we hope, 
in his generation, in the opinion that the Admiralty is a 

rfect model externally of the best style for a Public Office. 

ut as to the necessity of having air enough and light enough, 
his experience and that of Sir Benjamin Hawes are deserving of 
all consideration. It is pretty clear to any one perusing the 
evidence consecutively that it was taken for granted, at the outset, 
that Gothie windows with stone mullions were incapable of suffli- 
ciently large openings for the requirements of health and modern 
habits. The windows of the Committee-room in which the 
examination took place, to which Mr. Tite called Mr. Hammond's 
attention (Question 572), are, we believe, of three lights, divided 
by mullions and a horizontal transome, each light measuring one 
foot nine inches across. The lower lights are fitted with sashes, 
and in each of the upper ones a diamond-shaped opening turns 
on acentral pivot for ventilation. Mr. Hammond allowed that 


these windows of Sir Charles Barry's admitted light enough, but 
he wanted more air. The sashes were probably closed at the time, 
in order to keep out the odours of the river. 1t was afterwards 
stated in evidence that the apertures are by no means inadequate, 
though the lights might be more convenient if they were broader. 
But with the windows of the House of Commons’ Committee-rooms 
we have nothing to do. So far as Mr. Scott’s design is concerned 
—and no other Gothic competitor was examined—it was shown 
that his two-light windows in the proposed Foreign Office were 
six inches wider in the opening than the sum of the three lights 
in the window above described. And when once the inquiry 
had narrowed itself to the amount of window-opening conve- 
niently attainable in the rival styles respectively, Mr. Scott’s 
diligence provided him with some statistical details that fairly 
astonished the Committee, and quite turned the tables against 
those who had assumed the question of glazed area to be fatal to 
the claims of the Gothic style. Having examined and measured 
the windows of a large number of Classical buildings in London, 
including Buckingham Palace and the leading Clubs, Mr. Scott dis- 
covered, to his own surprise, that the windows of his Foreign Office 
design were superficially larger than any of them. Indeed, the 
average area of glass in the windows of his ground-floor and first- 
floor was found to exceed the average in the corresponding floors 
of the buildings so compared, in a ratio varying from twenty-four 
to sixty-two per cent.; and the breadth of the lights between the 
mullions in his design ranged from three feet to four feet, while 
some of the apertures were five feet, or even six feet wide. This 
result is so unexpected, that we confess we looked again at Mr. 
Scott’s fagades, in order to see whether the comparative magnitude 
of these window-openings did not unduly dwarf the scale of the 
elevations in which they are pierced. e are bound to say that 
no such effect can be observed. The measurements of this wit- 
ness having been accepted, and his statistical results not contra- 
dicted, it might have been taken for granted that we had heard 
the last of a complaint, on the score of air and light, against the 
Gothic system of fenestration. But Mr. Tite, by whom the 
advocacy of the Classical style was represented on the Committee, 
somewhat disconcerted, as it would seem, by the turn things 
were taking, started a fresh objection against Gothic windows. 
Assuming that a room was best ventilated from near the ceiling, 
he argued in favour of square-headed windows against any of 
the arcuated forms, on the ground that the latter did not permit 
the upper sash to open higher than the springing of the arch, 
thus leaving a considerable space unventilated between the 
window-head and the roof of the room. Now it must strike 
every architectural observer that this objection is scarcely an 
ingenuous one. For however desirable it may be in dwelling- 
rooms of ordinary height to have the windows opening near the 
ceiling, it is notorious that in apartments of greater dignity this 
is neither necessary nor usual. Sosoon as the scale of a buildin 
exceeds the average, the area of the individual windows wi 
always be found to be proportionally less, in comparison with the 
sides of the room, than in the case where the general dimensions 
are smaller. In large structures the number of windows, for 
obvious reasons, is increased rather than the size. Let any one 
walk down Pall Mall and observe the space in the several floors 
of the Clubs between the window-heads and the ceilings. Mr. 
Tite’s objection applies just as much, or as little, to these Classical 
structures as to any conceivable Pointed building. And again, 
of what value is this argument against the arched heads of the 
Gothic style, when it is remembered that almost all Classical 
windows of considerable architectural pretensions are themselves 
arcuated? A circular arch is not more convenient than a pointed 
one, and an objection fatal to the one form is equally destructive 
to the other. 

We reply further to Mr. Tite, that very large windows in the 
Classical style, which may happen to be sae benied, are almost 
invariably fitted ‘with French casements and a transome near the 
top. Take, for instance, those in the first floor of the Atheneum 
Club, in which the upper part of the window does not open at 
all, and is useless for purposes of ventilation. Nor must it be 
forgotten that this objection was manifestly raised and obsti- 


nately insisted upon in invidiam. For no one would assert that 


arched-headed windows are of the essence of the Pointed style. 
And it is remarkable that in Mr. Scott’s prize designs a very 
considerable number of square-headed windows find their place. 
Nor have we even yet exhausted the counter-arguments to 
Mr. Tite’s pay o Mr. Scott showed in his evidence that 
the quatrefoil in the head of his arched windows was so arranged 
as to revolve on a pivot, and so to open a space two feet six 
inches broad for ventilation at a high level if necessary. 

Bite laboured to show that this expedient was clumsy and 
ineffectual. What, then, was our amusement to observe, when 
accidentally passing through his own building, the Royal 
Exchange, a few days after seeing his questions in the Report, 
that many of the windows in that structure are arcuated, while 
in the middle of the glazed head there is a most inadequate 
little circle opening in this very way for the sake of air! We 
fear we must accuse this zealous advocate of the Classical style 
of some amount of special-pleading. 

What, then, is the fact? We assert that in lofty rooms the 
windows would be quite out of proportion, in any style, if they 
reached the ceiling. So long as an architect provides ampe 
window-area for light and air, he may arch the heads or ntt,° 
just _as It does not matter whether he glazes ais 
window- , or leaves them blank. There is authority for 
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each treatment in each style, and the pediment of the Grecian is 
twin-brother to the gablet of the Gothic. Mr. Hammond and 
Sir Benjamin: Hawes can be provided with light and air ad 
libitum, as well, we should have said till now, in one style as the 
other; but now, after the convincing inquiry of the Select Com- 
mittee, we must say, better by the Pointed architect than by his 
Classical rival. For our own parts, we cannot but wonder that 
no one in the Committee raised his voice in favour of vertical 
easements against horizontal sashes. A French window, techni- 
eally so called, would open as wide —_ as any sash that was 
ever contrived, and would allow the Government clerks to 
look “ comfortably” out of it at the Lord Mayor's barge—which 
the chairman (see Question 963) seems to think so enjoyable an 
oceupatioh—without danger of being guillotined. 

There remains one more question to be noticed. It a 
in evidence that Messrs. Coe and Hofland and Messrs. Banks 
and Barry, none of them unfriendly to Pointed architecture, 
were actuated in their choice of the rival style for their prize 
designs by the supposition that a Classical design would _be 
more acceptable to the public taste than a Gothicone. We 
hope and believe that they were mistaken. In this we should 
have thought Mr. Barry wanting in loyalty towards his dis- 
tinguished father’s just fame, had not Sir Charles Barry him- 
self most unaccountably, given his verdict against that national 
style, with the glories of which his name will be henceforth 
inseparably united. How any one that has admired the magni- 
ficent grouping, from a thousand points of view, of the Gothic 
towers of Weotuinster, can bring himself to tolerate the idea of 
placing an insipid mass of Classical buildings in proximity to the 
Abbey, and Hall, and Palace, we are at a loss to imagine. But 
that the designer of these towers should himself suggest the con- 
trast, is simp y unintelligible. It is true that Sir Charles Barry 
seems to rest his preference for the Classical style in this place 
upon his wish for a domical outline for the sake of contrast. 
But it may be observed that a dome might just as well be 
designed in one style as the other; and, in fact, no prize desi, 
in either style happens to have provided for a domical roof—for 
the best of all reasons ; viz., that in a nest of public offices there 
was no room large enough for a dome to cover. Meanwhile we 
may note Sir Charles Barry’s admission that he would just as 
willingly see a Gothic§Me as an Italian one rising in St. Paul’s 
Chnseigend. This may not be ——- if, as is rumoured, 
new buildings are to be provided for the Judge of Probate 
in the place of the present dingy Arches Court in Doctors’ 
Commons. 

Upon the whole, little was extracted as to the question of 
architectural association or contrast from any of the witnesses 
examined. The ablest advocate of the Classical side of the con- 
troversy, Mr. Angell, was defeated, if not converted, by the 
chairman’s close questioning. We were much struck by one 
thought in perusing the evidence. As in matters theological, so 
in these architectural controversies, those persons who are most 
liberal in speech as to the absolute indifference of the points in 
dispute, are the most bigoted in action in maintaining their own 

references. Holding as we do an unalterable conviction in 
ene of the adoption for our Palace of Administration of the 
revived national style—a style so characteristic of our own age 
that it is beginning to be called the Victorian—we protest 
against being obliged to tolerate an effete Palladian or mongrel 
Renaissance architecture to please those who wish to claim the 
merit of a breadth of view and of artistic sympathy by denying 
that they have any prejudices on the subject, one way or the 
other. 


REVIEWS. 


MARIE ANTOINETTE* 


MAb ANTOINETTE is better entitled to a biography 
than any other royal consort. Her personal qualities were 
remarkable, she was, to a certain extent, an agent in the cata- 
strophe of the Revolution, and her fate, as its most illustrious 
victim, was more pitiable and tragic than that of Mary Stuart. 
In England, the business of writing the lives of queens and prin- 
cesses has naturally fallen into the hands of Miss Strickland and 
her imitators, and the earlier part of Marie Antoinette’s career 
might have been fitly recorded by the appropriate annalists of 
drawing-room intrigues and of dress-making innovations. The 
gloom which gathered so rapidly around her closing years, the 
process by which Court scandal fermented into malignant 
calumny, the substitution of the cannibal-like ferocity of Paris 
for the spiteful jealousies of Versailles, the Queen’s imprisonment, 
and bereavement, and murder, require a graver and more vigorous 
historian. 

MM. de Goncourt are not without a certain aptitude for 
bookmaking, but their minds display a feminine character both in 
their descriptions of the pageantry which attended the Dauphiness, 
and in the sentimental and exclusively personal interest which 
is attached to the misfortunes of the Queen. Yet the faults of 
the book, as well as its merits, may probably increase the popu- 
larity which is in some degree merited by the selection of an 


* Histoire de Marie Antoinette. Par Edmond et Jules de Goncourt, 


attractive subject. The majority of readers might be repelled 
by a fastidious rejection of Madame Campan’s bygone tattle as 
unprofitable and obsolete. There are still many persons who 
take an interest in the ceremonies of the Royal toilet, as per- 
formed in days when kings and queens were expected to dress 
and undress in public, and it is possible that the theory which 
explains the Revolution by the Queen’s occasional breach of 
Court etiquette, may even now retain a few adherents. The 
— biographers, with admirable simplicity, defend the Royal 

eroine from the ie which once agitated the aristocratic 
circles of Versailles. If a certain duchess was unjustly de- 
prived of the honour of presenting a petticoat to her mistress, 
while some lady with a pedigree later than the fourteenth cen- 
tury was allowed to take her seat on a tabouret, it seems that 
the error must be attributed to the genial nature of the young 
and spirited princess. If, however, story, unlike law, must 
take notice of the paltriest trifles, the apology is undoubtedly 
insufficient. A queen-consort has no more right to disregard the 
ceremonies of whichshe is aprincipal part, than a footman with high 
wages to wait at dinner in a fustian jacket. It is difficult to believe 
that Marie Antoinette, trained as she had been from infancy for the 
throne of France, could have really despised the rigid traditions 
bequeathed by Louis XIV. to his court. The preference of her 
own ease and  yramegs to the conventional duties of her position 
was selfish and short-sighted, though the punishment proved to 
be so utterly disproportionate that the offence might well have 
been consigned to oblivion. MM. de Goncourt fail to show 
the connexion between the irritation of the courtiers and the 
insane animosity which was afterwards diffused among the 
people; but there is little doubt that the falsehoods of the Paris 
Commune may be distinctly traced to their origin in the go8sip of 
the palace antechambers. 

The popularity of the Dauphiness, on her first arrival in 
France, is best remembered in connexion with the beatific 
vision which lighted at Versailles before the admiring eyes of 
Burke; but those who take an interest in the Court Circular 
of another age and country may recall, by the aid of the present 
volume, their recollection of the pageants and addresses which 
have been chronicled by many a memoir writer both before 
and after the subsequent tragedy. The symbolical change of 
dress, which it was anand = the adopted daughter of France 
to undergo at the gates of Strasburg, scarcely corresponded to the 
transformation of the Archduchess into the Dauphiness. Maria 
Theresa had planned the marriage whilst her daughter was in the 
cradle, and had carefully educated the future Queen in all the elabo- 
rate trivialities of Versailles etiquette. The arrangement was sup- 
posed ta be intended asa security for the abnormal alliance which, 
in the Seven Years’ War, } almost ruined France without 
affording any proportionate advantage to Austria ; but it is at least 
equally probable that the motherly Empress Queen allowed her 
political judgment to be biassed by the hope of raising her child 
to the throne which was reputed the first in Europe. No prophet 
of evil could have anticipated for Marie Antoinette in 1774 any 
worse fortune than that which had generally befallen her prede- 
cessors in the form of neglect and of" coldness. The first faithful 
husband since the days of Louis XIII. was destined to drag down 
his wife and family into an abyss of ruin; and an ingenious his- 
torical critic, quoted in the present volume, has suggested that 
the habitual unpopularity of the reigning mistress discharged 
itself, in the absence of a proper object, on her nearest represen- 
tative in the person of the Queen. The courtiers and the nation 
had, for more than _<y - bowed before some scarlet Montes- 
pan or Pompadour, but they had enjoyed the privilege and 
pleasure of denouncing her ‘house and corruption. i legi- 
timate feminine influence at Versailles created irritation by 
its novelty, while it at the ‘same time offered new provocation 
to the traditional appetite for scandal. The class of anecdotes 
which had been, with more or less plausibility, appropriated to the 
Pare aux Cerfs, sought and found a new locality in the Petit 
Trianon; nor can it be doubted that a new zest was added to 
the malignity of libellers by the consciousness that théir imputa- 
tions had become at the same time utterly false and doubly 
mischievous. Accusations of immorality, however envenomed by 
hostile mp ed would scarcely pierce the leathern hide of 
Madame du Barri’s character. How dangerous suspicion was to 
the wife of a king, may be learned from the posthumous efforts of 
partisans to revive the calumnies which brought Marie Antoinette 
to the scaffold. Because Mr. Fox had, in the interests of the 
English faction, apologized for the atrocities of the Revolution, 
Lord Holland’s Memoirs are full of the vulgar gossip with 
which emigrants, who had once been Soaps courtiers, still 
loved to blacken the memory of the murdered queen. Perhaps 
the most singular circumstance connected with the vulgar charges 
of immorality consisted in the implied censure of vices which 
were still more popular in theory than in practice. The author 
of Faublas probably joined with his brother Girondists in their 
cowardly persecution of a helpless woman, and the shameless 
orgies of heroines like the Demoiselle Theroigne resounded with 
condemnations of the princess whom the foulest of mankind 
affected to denounce as the modern Messalina. The indecency of 
the revolutionary demonstrations is only less striking than their 
cruelty ; but the populace of Paris was conscious of no inconsis- 
tency in worshiping the Goddess of Liberty, while it exulted in 
the tortures inflicted on a wife who was y suspected of vague 
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The long agony of captivity, and of successive separation from 
friends, Oe children, is narrated in MM. 
de Goncourt’s work with considerable effect. The poor, well- 
meaning King sinks into insignificance by the side of his proud, 
indignant, and heroic wife. The persecution which she endured 
with an unflinching spirit, excites, after the A of sixty years, a 
feeling of om a which is scarcely appeased by the vengeance 
which unchecked villany speedily brought on itself. It is grati- 
fying to know that the Girondists who applauded the murderous 
outrages of June and August, 1792, were lurking in caverns, or 
waiting in dungeons for the guillotine, when their bolder accom- 
lices consummated the murder of the Queen at the end of 1793. 

ebert, and the ruffians of the Commune, who had assailed her 
last moments with nameless insults, were sent by Robespierre 
to the shambles, which they disgraced, before the winter was 
over. In the ensuing summer, the bloodthirsty dictator himself 
perished by the hands of sycophants in whom cowardice, long 
tolerant of the massacre of the others, had assumed the form 
of a desperate effort to save their own lives. After Ther- 
midor, Jacobinism, having for the most part rid the world 
of its own hateful offspring, soon perished amid universal 
execration, and in a few years the Brutuses and the Leoni- 
dases who had made the name of liberty odious, were bowing 
and cringing before the armed despot who revived and con- 
solidated all the most oppressive institutions of the old French 
monarchy. 

It might have been thought that the life and death of Marie 
Antoinette constituted a sufficiently popular subject without the 
use of the favourite condiment with which vulgar French writers 
always season their insipid messes. MM. de Goncourt, how- 
ever, think that copies may be sold, and money made, by intro- 
ducing two or three silly attacks npon England, and by explaining 
that the death of the Seen was owing to the same mysterious 
agency which so grievously troubled the Republic. The monster 
Pitt, not content with keeping emigrants and Royalists in his 
pay, a to have inspired the libels which caused the un- 
popularity of the Queen. His motive, in addition to the gratui- 
tous ae i, Ee malignity proper to his name and his nation, 
consisted in a Machiavellian desire to disturb the Austrian alliance 
which his predecessors, in 1774, had vainly endeavoured to prevent. 
Tt was true that the Queen had discountenanced the participation 
of Louis XVI. in the American war, and that, on the eve of the 
Revolution, Pitt had formed commercial relations with France far 
more intimate and liberal than those which have existed at 
any previous or subsequent period; but traders in literature 
may have read through the papers of Madame Campan and of 
Baron de Bezenval without ever becoming acquainted with the 
treaty of 1786. In one of the earliest pages of the volume, a 
pompous digression on the policy of Choiseul is introduced by 
the assertion that England is necessarily the perfidious enemy 
of France. The inference that an alliance between the 
Bourbons and Hapsburgs was the best security against insular 
ambition, is scarcely supported by the results of the friendship 
which Maria Theresa condescended to contract with Madame de 
Pompadour. The first Pitt watched with complacency the cor- 
rupt folly of ministers and courtesans who gave him an _ 
tunity of emulating in Asia and in America the glory which 
Frederick the Great was at the same time acquiring in Europe. 
The second of the name, confident in the duration of peace and 
prosperity, would have smiled at the suggestion that England 
could suffer from the presence of an Archduchess at Versailles ; 
but it is a waste of time to discuss a — theory which is 
only devised as an advertisement for a book 

It is strange that even the weakest and most sycophantic of 

pular writers should recal the bloody saturnalia of the eman- 
cipated slaves of 1793, without perceiving that the secular disuse 
of liberty annihilates courage, conscience, decency and humanity. 
The moral which MM. de Goncourt derive from their own 
narrative is of a kind which fortunately the most perverse 
ingenuity could never suggest to an Englishman. he des- 
potism of the Committee of Public Safety seems to the subjects 
of the second Empire the natural development of the freedom 
which they are carefully taught to fear and hate. Because a horde 
of canting savages tortured and murdered an innocent woman, 
it is safer not to think, not to struggle for liberty, not to cherish 
any of those generous impulses which venal sophists call illu- 
sions. ‘“ Le 16 Octobre parlera aux philosophies humaines. I 

s*élévera contre les cceurs trop jeunes, contre les esprits trop 
généreux, contre l’armée de ces Condorcets, qui meurent sans 
youloir renoncer l’orgueil de leurs illusions. Il avertera les 
systémes de leur vanité,’les réves de leur lendemain,” &c. &c. 

hat any human or divine argon can teach justice, mercy, 
regard for the rights of others, or the courage which enables men 
to assert their own, is a paradox confined to the idéologues who 
have always been obnoxious to Bonapartism. The bloody 16th 
of October scarcely suggests the mischievous predominance of 


- hearts too tender, or of minds unduly generous; but the modern 


arty of order knows no mean between anarchy and despotism. 
T heaplerte and Marat were villains, Hebert was a ruffian, and 
therefore let all Frenchmen to the end of time, especially when 
anything is to be got by servility, continue willing slaves. If 
the foolish writer of these unctuous recommendations to base- 
ness does not mean to say as much, he means nothing at all, and 
this t perhaps the-more probable as well as the more charitable 
conclusion. 


DISRAELI’S CURIOSITIES OF LITERATURE.* 


* oe Curiosities of Literature,” said their author, when 

reviewing in old age the work of his youth, “ have passed 
through a remarkable ordeal of time ; they have survived a gene- 
ration of rivals; they are found wherever books are bought, and 
they have been repeatedly reprinted at foreign presses, as well as 
translated. These volumes ee imbued our youth with their 
first tastes for modern literature, have diffused a delight in critical 
and philosophical speculation among circles of readers who were 
not accustomed to literary topics; and, finally, they have been 
honoured by eminent contemporaries, who have long consulted 
them and set their ——— the metal.” Criticism cannot say 
more for this collection its author, with pardonable vanity, 
has said for it. That it has succeeded, that alone among 
similar attempts it has passed into the standard literature of the 
country, is its best recommendation. Nor is the success of the 
Curiosities of Literature one that it is easy to rival. They could 
only have been written by an author belonging to a school that 
is almost extinct—by a student who lives among his books, not 
with any very definite aim, but because the manner of life delights 
him. In later days, students have not only been anxious to mix 
more with the world, and have tried to shun asa reproach the 
imputation of being en d with literature, but they have been 
taught to concentrate their attention on definite subjects, and to 
do their work more _——— than their predecessors thought 
—- To escape the charge of being superficial is the chief 
aim of the modern scholar, and he refuses to publish at all unless 
he can speak in some tolerable degree as the master of his subject. 
To skim widely and state loosely is the very thing which excites 
his contempt. Men like the elder Disraeli had no feeling of this 

Their notion of literature was that of a great field where 
one part was as good as another, and where it was pleasant 
to go on digging without any result, excepting that of havin 
dug as much as possible. The exact value of their wo 
is expressed in the e we have quoted from Disraeli. They 
imbued an illiterate public with a first-love for literature. They 
instilled a belief in the richness and variety of recorded thought. 
They were the necessary predecessors of those who, because they 
work more carefully and thoroughly, rather inclined to 
despise them. Even now, as we may sally the success of Notes 
and Queries, the literary public is largely formed of persons who 
relish the pursuits of amateur literature, and who interest them- 
selves in minute points and miscellaneous inquiries, because they 
like something where they are not merely passive admirers or 
students, but where they can exercise their own faculties, and 
feel that the learning which Sor sonnet is their own. No 
Englishman in recent times has been a greater proficient in this 
vague and discursive, and yet in one sense original, literature 
than Isaac Disraeli. He never read deeply ; but he did not read 
without a purpose, nor without the exercise of independent 
thought. d his appetite for books was enormous ; from youth 
to extreme old age he went on always reading, and findin 
unwearied interest in endless subjects. From the wonderfu 
uniformity with which it was spent, his life became really a 
remarkable one. The new edition of the Curiosities contains a 
few notes of no great importance by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer ; but it also contains a biography of Isaac Disraeli, 
reprinted from the edition of 1848. e Curiosities themselves 
are so well known that it would be superfluous to speak of them; 
but the life of their author is less familiar, and a sketch of it 
would have been acceptable as a curious portion of literary his- 
tory, even if the biography of Isaac Disraeli had not gained an 
additional interest from the political prominence which the present 
representative of the family has attained. 

he father of Isaac Disraeli was an Italian descendant of one 

of those Hebrew families whom the Inquisition forced to emigrate 
from the Spanish Peninsula at the end of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, and who found a — in the territories of Venice. As- 
suming there the name of Disraeli, this family flourished as mer- 
chants for more than two centuries. In the middle of the eigh- 
teenth century one of the family, Benjamin Disraeli, emigrated to 
England; which was already colonized by several Hebrew families, 
who, as belonging to the Sephardim or p Ae of the Mediterranean, 
have always regarded, and we believe still regard, the Jews of 
northern and central Europe as an inferior caste. The newcomer, 
however, was not py A ety ! welcomed by the English Jews, 
although he himself belonged to the Sephardim, and this aliena- 
tion was further increased by his marriage with a lady who, 
although herself a Jewess, looked on her whole race with a feel- 
ing little short of aversion. The way was thus paved to the 
present Christianity of the family, but we are not informed when 
the line of separation was actually or nominally crossed. Isaac 
Disraeli, their only child, was intended by his parents to carry on 
the traditions of his race, and devote himself to money-making ; 
but he re showed that he would disappoint the fond hopes en- 
tertained of his becoming a millionaire. A pale, pensive, timid, 
susceptible, absent boy, he had the misfortune to be the victim of 
a mother who, though she tormented his existence, was never 
content if he were out of her sight. The crisis arrived, when, 
after months of unusual abstraction and irritability, Isaac Dis- 
raeli produced a poem. His father was seriously alarmed. 


* Curiosities of Literature. By Isaac Disraeli. A New Edition, Edited, 
Benjamin Disraeli 


| Chancellor of Her Majesty’s Exchequer. 


with Memoir and Notes, by his Son, the Right Hon. ’ 
Londons 
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Decisive measures were taken to eradicate the evil and prevent 
future disgrace; the boy was shipped off to Amsterdam and 
laced under a preceptor, who did not take the trouble to teach 


-him anything, but turned him loose into a good library. Nothing 


could have been better suited to the native tastes of Isaac Dis- 
raeli, and before he was fifteen he had read the works of Voltaire, 
and dipped into Bayle. When he was eighteen he returned to 
England, and having recently delivered himself over to the senti- 
mental philosophy of Rousseau, he exercised his imagination 
during the voyage in idealizing his coming interview with his 
mother. He was prepared to throw himself on her bosom, and 
bedew her hands with tears, but when she saw him she was so 
struck with the oddity of his appearance that she burst into loud 
laughter. He was no longer to be controlled. He informed his 
father that he declined to be a merehant, and had written a lon 
poem against Commerce, which was the corrupter of man. 
compromise was effected, and as the son had failed to find lite- 
rary encouragement from Johnson, who was then dying, he con- 
sented to go to Paris, and stayed there, chiefly living in the 
ublic libraries, until a short time before the oateute of the 
rench Revolution. 

His first attempt as an author was a et in the style of Pope, 
published shortly after his return to England. It was entitled 
On the Abuse of Satire, and was directed against Peter Pindar, 
who was then the literary bully of the polite world. The attack 
was successful, and Disraeli’s name began to be known. He 
gained also what he valued more than reputation, the friendship 
of a sincere friend of literature, who occupied at that time a 
considerable position, but whose name has been covered with 
something ludicrous by his subsequent Laureatship. Mr. Pye 
was a kind friend to the young author, and did him, among other 
services, the great one of persuading his father to be content 
with seeing his son prefer poetry to commerce. Two years after- 
wards, Disraeli, then in his twenty-fifth year, sent an anonymous 
volume to the press, the singular and unexpected success of 
which determined the direction of all his subsequent efforts. It 
had happened that a work by Mr. Andrews, called Anecdotes of 
Distinguished Persons, had suggested a remark from Disraeli in 
the course of conversation that the most interesting of miscella- 
nies might be drawn up by a well-read man from the library in 
which he lived. It was objected that such a work would be a 
mere compilation, and could not succeed with its dead matter in 
interesting the public. Disraeli, in order to test the truth of this 
assertion, occupied himself in the preparation of an octavo vo- 
lume, the principal materials of which were found in the diversi- 
fied collections of the French Ana, the author adding as much 
as he was able from English literature. This volume he called 
Curiosities of Literature, and its success was so decided that its 
projector was tempted to add a second volume two years after- 
wards, with aslight attempt at more original research. For 
twenty years the two volumes remained favourites of the public, 
and after they had reached the fifth edition, he resolved to make 
the work more worthy of the favour it enjoyed. He revised 
and enriched the two first volumes, and added a third volume 
which was more critical and more original. Finally, he added 
three more volumes, and made the whole work a great receptacle 
for all the accumulations of his life of protracted study. 


He allowed, however, many years to pass away after the first 
success of the Curiosities before he came again before the public 
as an anthor. A long illness interrupted his labours and disar- 
ranged his plans. Still, his literary habits were never laid aside, 
and from the beginning of this century he was able to work every 
morning in the British Museum, and in his own lib at night. 
At length, in 1812, he published the Calamities of Authors, which 
was followed by the Memoirs of Literary Controversy, and the 
Essay on Literary Criticism. He had the intention to write a 
History of English Literature as the great work of his life, and 
all these minor productions were to have been fi ents of, or 
materials for, a larger whole. It was one of the chief purposes 
of his writings to y forward authors as a distinct class, and 
to proclaim the existence of a literary guild; a purpose, of 
whose value different estimates may be fotmed, but one which 
could scarcely have been better worked out, or with more know- 
ledge, temper, and sympathy, than were displayed by Disraeli. 
He also turned his attention to a re-construction of the Stuart 
history, it being his opinion that the Princes of that house had 
been unjustly depreciated in English opinion. His inquiry into the 
Literary and Political Character of JamesI. was the most important 
of the works in which he endeavoured to turn the current of the 
popular oe pet ; and this, like all his historical productions, 
showed that he was not a blind follower of authorities, but that 
he could think for himself, and had sufficient moral courage to 
give his thoughts frankly to the world. Between 1828 and 
1831 he published the five volumes of his Life and Reign of 
Charles ., and the questions agitated at the period of publica- 
tion gave an accidental interest to the work of an author, who 
reviewed in a new spirit the traditionary history of the greatest 
political struggle which England has witnessed between autho- 
rity and free thought. he Chancellor of the Exchequer 

iously overrates, as it seems to us, the permanent effect of his 
ther’s historical productions. They have assisted us to view 
the Stuarts not exclusively as chiefs of a political party, but as 
men, and to allow them a balance of virtues and vices, of 
demerits and merits. But the judgment of England as to the 
worth of the principles symbolized and represented by the 


Stuarts is not to be altered by any ingenious inquiry into the 
private life of James and Charles. 

Ata 2 of life when most men think of retiring from 
labour altogether, Isaac Disraeli set about writing his great 
work on the History of English Literature. But a great mis- 
fortune was destined to cut short his career. In 1839, while 
still in the full vigour of his_health and intellect, he suffered a 
paralysis of the optie nerve. His natural activity, however, did 
not permit him to sink into absolute rest. ith the assist- 
ance of his daughter, he published a portion of his History of 
Literature under the title of Amenities of Literature. He died 
at the advanced age of eighty-two, shortly before his son wrote 
his biography, in 1848, retaming to the last the sweetness and 
serenity which had always marked his temper, and all the native 
liveliness of his mind. His son has sketched the features of 
his character in a passage with which we may conclude :— 


He was himself a complete literary character, a man who really passed his 
life in his library, Even marriage produced no change in these habits: he 
rose to enter the chamber where he lived alone with his books, and at night 
his lamp was ever lit within the same walls. Nothing, indeed, was more 
remarkable than the isolation of this prolonged existence; and it could onl 
be accounted for by the united influence of three causes; his birth, whic 
brought him no relations or family acquaintance; the bent of his disposition ; 
and the circumstance of his inheriting an ye fortune, which rendered 
unnecessary those exertions that would have broken up his self-reliance. He 
disliked business, and he never required relaxation; he was absorbed in his 
pursuits. In London his only amusement was to ramble among booksellers; . 
if he entered a club, it was only to go into the library. In the country, he 
scarcely ever left his room but to saunter in abstraction ‘upon a terrace ; 
muse over a chapter, or coin a sentence. He had not a single passion or 
prejudice: all his convictions were the result of his own studies, and were 
often opposed to the impressions which he had early imbibed. He not only 
never entered into the politics of the day, but he could never understand 
them. He never was connected with any particular body or set of men; 
comrades of school or college, or confederates in that public life which, in 
England, is, perhaps, the only foundatior. of real friendship. In the conside- 
ration of a question, his mind was quite undisturbed by traditionary precon- 
ceptions; and it was this exemption from a and prejudice which, 
although his intelligence was naturally somewhat too ingenious and fanciful 
for the conduct of close argument, enabled him, in investigation, often to 
show many of the highest attributes of the judicial mind, particularly to 
sum up evidence with singular happiness and ability. 


HOMER AND THE HOMERIC AGE. 
Second Notice. 


HE portion of Mr. Gladstone’s remarkable book which will 
be most generally interesting is that division of his third 
volume to which he gives the title of Aoidos, and in which he dis- 
cusses Homer’s poetical excellences, and compares him with the 
most successful of his later rivals. Though but a fragment of 
the whole work, this section alone is suggestive of a great variety 
of remarks, and might lead to manifold and endless controversy. 
We propose to deal with a single point only—the alleged truth- 
fulness of Homer in thought and moral feeling, particularly in 
comparison with his great rival Virgil. 

1. Homer, it is allowed, was indistinct in his use of numbers. 
We are never to look for precision, in this respect, in his poems. 
He not only uses pips (10,000), and xiAvo (1000), and éxardv 
(100), and mevrnxovra (50), for merely indeterminate numbers, 
but even the ten years of the siege of Troy, the ten years of 
preparation, the ten _ of Ulysses’ wanderings, are all to be 
taken for periods really indefinite in his mind. We are not to 
suppose that Helen was actually twenty years absent from her 
home, or that the Greeks had actually lain nine years before 
Troy without Priam having learned to know Agamemnon by 
sight, &c. All the strange inconsistencies and contradictions 
arising from the literal interpretation of these and other 
numerical statements, which vitiate the truth or mar the 
illusion of the r=. may be removed by the convenient 
assurance that Homer did not really know how to count 
beyond a few units. A child, Mr. Gladstone reminds us, may be 
heard to count 1, 2, 3, 4—100; and Homer, we know, uses the 
word geprdocera, “ counting by fives,” thus indieating that he 
himself could only count at all by the help of his fingers. This 
we are toid once more, as we have been often told before, was quite 
natural in the early ages of the world—this was the arithmetic of 
the age of Homer. We must not look, then, for an accurate use 
or conception of any higher numbers. Neither Homer nor his 
contemporaries could have had clear ideas of 10, 100, or 1000; 
and it is no reflection on his simplicity and truthfulness of cha- 
racter if he an such figures of arithmetic as mere figures 
of speech. Such is Mr. Gladstone’s explanation. But is not 
this to forget that we have, in Homer’s language, the complete 
system of Greek numeration from 1 to 10,000, precisely as it 
existed in the days of Euclid and Archimedes? The men who 
actually spoke the language in which Homer sung perfectly 
unders the force and value of these numerals, and of eve 
unit within these limits. How else did they come to be invented 
A child misappreciates and misapplies the of his elders ; 
but this only proves that he is a child among men. Does Mr. 
Gladstone mean that Homer was a child in understanding among 
his own contemporaries? But if they had all been as childlike 
as himself, they would not have invented to his hand a complete 
numerical notation. It is not then from childlike simplicity that 
Homer thus abuses language. He allows himself a poetical 
license ; he uses ic expressions ; he is indifferent about pre- 
cision where precision has no artistic value. He overlooks the 
facts of space and time, or subordinates them to » higher poetical 
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consistency—more or less as a poet of another age might do. 
Mr. Gladstone’s remark that Homer cannot multiply is amusing. 
We do not think there is a rule-of-three sum even in the 
Henriade. 

2. A second instance of want of precision in Homer, and ad- 
mitted by his jealous aa <p regards his ideas of colour. The 
chapter upon this subject has been regarded by many readers as 
one of the most curious and valuable of Mr. Gladstone’. criticisms ; 
and we are fully sensible of the subtlety and analytical power 
with which he fe examined it. Though not actually novel in 
substance, it is on the whole an interesting contribution to our 
knowledge of Greek language and thought. But the conclusion 
to which it should lead us is, that Homer's admitted looseness of 
language and ideas, in respect to colour, is the license of the poet 
or the idiosyncrasy of the man, not the natural defect and imper- 
fection of his age. It may be true that Homer actually attaches 
little or no idea of colour to many natural objects—such as the 
sea or the sky—the idea of which is almost primarily connected 
with colour in the minds of mankind in general. It may be true 
that certain words, signifying definite ideas of colour—such as 
€pvOpis, dpyos—are employed by him with no such definite appli- 
cation. In his usage they may mean no more than “ dark” on the 
one hand or “bright” on the other, as affecting the eye with one of 
two se sensations, with no reference to the special qualifica- 
tions of darkness or brightness which they should properly suggest. 
Now, Mr. Gladstone maintains that Homer here speaks in the lan- 
guage of his own age—that in the childhood of the world, at least 
of the Greek world, sincere and simple as men were, and anxious 
only to say the thing that is, neither less nor more, there really was 
no distinct idea of colour, no conscious apprehension of diversities 
of shade, eventuating in speech and language—just as children 
among ourselves have either not the sense or not the words to 
express the sense of such diversities. But what is Homer’s lan- 
gnage P It is not the invention of himself, nor of his own age. 

en, and poets too, articulately speaking, lived before him, and 
he did no more than speak the speech that was transmitted to him. 
Such epithets as “‘ wine-faced,” “ violet-like,” “ rosy-fingered,” 
‘‘ saffron-robed,” had been used, we venture to presume, by gene- 
rations before him. If Homer himself can be shown to have 
applied these qualifications loosely and indiscriminately to siete 
to which they are not ey. appropriate, may not the fault be 
his own, whether it physical defect of vision, or 
moral inability to abstract and compare ?* He found a language 
prepared for him, definite and precise ; he abused it ; and now his 
pea insist upon excusing him, on the ground that neither 

is ee nor his predecessors had any definite intent or 
meaning when they invented such fantastic terms as “ violet-like” 
or “ wine-faced.” This reasoning appears to us vicious. An indi- 
vidual, we conceive, may use his language capriciously, but not so 
a nation. It seems pee indeed, that in southern latitudes the 
strong contrasts of light and darkness confuse, to some extent, the 
perception of nicer shades of colour and neutral tints. The hues 
of Indian manufactures are generally bright reds, yellows, and 
blues, but not the intermediate colours. Mr, Gladstone says 
that the English have a more delicate sense of colour than other 
people. This may be exemplified in our proper names—always a 

enuine index to national ideas. We have no such names derived 
rom the positive colours red, blue, or yellow; but from all the 
neutrals, one green, and grey, we have. On the other hand, 
the Romans took names from the positive colours, as Rubrius, 
Rubellius, Flavius, Fulvius, an Glaucia. But they had no 
Greens, Greys, or Browns. Fuscus means blackish, a shade of 
black, not a composition of black and yellow. 

We have shown, then, that with respect to the subjects of 
number and colour Homer's usage cannot fairly be screened 
behind that of his age. If it be admitted that he is loose, care- 
less, capricious on these points, the fault, if such it is, and not 
rather a poetical beauty (grata protervitas), is simply his own. 
We are not, for our own parts, disposed to quarrel with the 
Muses for being coquettes. But it is a more serious matter 
when we find this wanton indulgence in harmless inaccuracy 
extended to the realms of moral sense and right reason ; and the 
claim Mr. Gladstone advances for his favourite to pre-eminence 
in justness of moral perceptions is liable to most important 
deduction. Among the Socks which Mr. Grote would eliminate 
from the original Zdiad are the Ninth and Tenth. If we assume 
with Mr. Gladstone the genuineness of these portions of the 
poem, it must be at the expense of the poet’s moral sense. We 
at least cannot accept our author's justification of the rejection 
by Achilles of the overtures of Nestor and Agamemnon. The 
continuance of the hero’s wrath after his rival’s submission, and 
the prolongation of the poem after this, which should be its 
natural conclusion, only serve to bring out his character in a 
worse light than ever, or rather to convert what might be excused 
as a natural sense of wrong into selfishness and cowardice. 
Achilles gives to his personal affection for Patroclus what he 
refuses to every claim of patriotism and honour; and when at 
last, after sulking so long in his tent, and bearing unmoved both 


* Mr. Gladstone has fallen, in the ardour of controversy, into the remark- 
able oversight of omitting the word xpoxéremos, saffron-robed, applied to the 
morning. We quite dissent from his criticism on pododéervdcs. It is true 
that “rosy” is not an appropriate epithet for the fingers; but the actual 
image is lost, in Homer’s mind, in the figurative application. He is thinking 
of the ruddy tints which fringe the eastern sky about sunrise—rosy is the 
quality he applies to the “horizon,” the “tip,” or “edge” of the sky, indicated 
to the imagination by the word “ finger,” f 


taunts and supplications, he comes forward to the fight, but only 
when, in addition to his previous invulnerability, he is doubly 
fortified by the acquisition of impenetrable armour, Homer has 
succeeded in making his hero the most arrant coward in all poetry. 

Nor, indeed, is this any exception to his usual mode of portray- 
ing those he most delights to honour. ‘The glorification of craft 
and cruelty in the night expedition of the Tenth hook, throws 
no reasonable suspicion on its genuineness. The heroes of the 
lliad are alternately violent and cunning, like American Indians, 
and Homer bestows his praise upon both qualities alike. He has 
no notion of fair-play, or sense of shame either at arrogance or 
failure. Though his aim is to extol the Greeks at the expense of 
the Trojans, he seems unconscious that he detracts all merit even 
from the successes of his favourites, by representing their number 
as ten times greater than that of their enemies, and the patronage 
of their gods as at least equally powerful, and much more active. 
He gives us to understand that ten of the Grecian heroes, in- 
cluding Achilles, were each a fitting match for Hector, yet he 
does not scruple to let the whole Grecian host, Achilles only ex- 
cepted, be driven back to their ships, and confined within their 
walls, almost by Hector alone. The defeat of the Trojans is in 
nearly every instance effected by divine aid, if not by actual 
treachery. Achilles, the bravest of the Greeks, comes into the 
field, invulnerable except in the heel, and clothed in ethereal 
armour; yet so forgetful, or so reckless, is the poet, that when 
this champion engages with Aneas, and both have discharged 
their javelins with equal effect, no one, he expressly assures us, 
can tell which of the two would have conquered, had not Ne 
tune stept forward and carried the Trojan from off t 
field. Of the vast superiority of Aineas in moral tone there 
can be no question. He is a gentleman, albeit some- 
thing of a prig, contending with a blackguard. But Aneas, 
like Achilles, is goddess-born. It is not fitting that either 
of the two should vanquish the other. Hector enjoys no such 
distinction, and when Hector comes to fight with Achilles, we 
are told that he is decidedly the inferior. Indeed, the passage is 
peculiarly touching where the champion of Troy, who is also a 
gentleman, acknowledges his inferiority ; but yet the gods, he 
says, have sometimes given victory to the inferior, and he will 
not shrink from the contest. And yet Homer, with this tender- 
ness of sentiment, could bear to let his hero first obtain a triumph 
by making Hector fly before him, and after thus disgracing the 
brave and gentle Trojan, to kill him by the treacherous aid of an 
Immortal. To crown all, Achilles is made to drag this noble 
enemy at the wheels of his chariot. Here is chivalry! here is 
justice! here is the accurate moral sense which Mr. Gladstone 
thinks can only be accounted for by supposing Homer the de- 
pository of something like special revelation! ‘The result, how- 
ever, has been that Homer has completely failed in making the 
Greeks the chief objects of interest to the reader. The essential 
justice of their cause, the care with which their position is made the 
centre of action, the prestige of their eminence in valour, and 
eventually in success, may carry away the judgment of the mass 
of ordinary readers; but, among the moderns, at least, tender 
and generous spirits have been found to side more commonly with 
the Trojans. It is melancholy to think that such an abnegation 
of all magnanimous and honourable feeling should have reigned 
in the schools for so many centuries. Its effect has been most 
pernicious. We have no such thing as chivalry and love of 
fair-play among the ancients. Once only, in the last of the Epics, 
we stumble at length upon a sentiment generously extravagant. 
In the Argonautics of Valerius Flaccus, . eam is disgusted, like 
another Amadis, at the warriors sprung from the magic seed 
falling upon one another’s swords. He would have attacked them, 
in the true spirit of romance, alone—totigue occurrere bello ipse 
cupit. Fortunately, Homer ceased to be read for about a 
thousand years, between the fifth and the fifteenth centuries, 
and gave opportunity for a very different notion of moral fitness 
to spring up—the foundation of the modern code of honour, 
known in the vernacular as “a fair stage, and no favour.” 

The ideas here advanced might be worked out much further, 
and still more to the confusion of the Father of Poetry; but we 
have neither space, nor indeed inclination, to pursue a theme so 
ungrateful. Something, however, was due to the reputation of 
Virgil whom Mr. Gladstone so mercilessly vituperates, in con- 
trast to his own favourite, for the very vices which we have 
shown to be so conspicuous in that favourite himself. The 
Roman is accused of a lack of precision and truthfulness; of 
reckless disregard for the traditions of his own master; of 
grave deficiency in the sense of justice and honour. It may be 
urged, in reply, that, even granting the former charges to be in 
hill cases strictly tenable, Virgil may have had good artistic rea- 
sons for neglecting the minute accuracy here required of him.* 
To his purpose, and for his readers, it was of no importance 
whatever whether he preserved, for instance, the true propor- 
tions of Ossa, Pelion, and Olympus, which neither he nor the 
had seen; but it was important to discourage the microscopic 


* Mr. Gladstone complains of Virgil for recklessly misrepresenting the 
character of Paris, —_— him vast sor strength, and making fim a 
rival of the great athlete Dares—solus Paridem solitus contendere contra. 
But Virgil, who never fails elsewhere to note the cowardice and effeminacy 
proper to this personage, here alludes, not to his strength, but to his sleight 
of hand, which seems to be perfectly appropriate. It might be remarked, 
arming of this carpet knight for combat in same stirring language 
elsewhere bestows on Achilles, ; 
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examination of every minute feature of his delineations, which is 
generally fatal to the comprehension of real breadth and grandeur. 
Virgil was a consummate artist, and he was not likely to be igno- 
rant of this, the first secret of his art.* 

The fact is, however, that wherever he is painting what comes 
legitimately under his own observation, Virgil is generally accu- 
rate in the main, and often exquisitely so. Thus, for instance, 
the formal line with which he describes the conclusion of a long 
narration— 

Conticuit tandem, factoque hic fine, quievit, 


contains no redundant repetition. Often had the poet himself 
silently remarked the prosy declaimers at the table of Pollio and 
Macenas—how they combined action with speaking, and enforced 
their sentiments with appropriate gesticulation. All have been 
struck with the appearance of the ghosts of children on the 
threshold of Hades— 


Infantumque anime flentes in limine primo ; 


but few have justly appreciated the imagination which suggested 
their introduction there, from the custom of burying infants, not 
in the ordinary cemeteries of the family, but “in suggrundiis”— 
under the eaves of the house. Mr. Gladstone remarks, with some 
surprise, as if it indicated a want of delicacy in the Roman author, 
the number and prominence of the female characters in the 
Aineid, as well as the violent ends which so generally befall 
them. But the poet is here speaking from the experience of his 
own age. It was a fearful sign of the times that then first in 
Roman history women had come on the stage of public life, and 
forfeited the immunity hitherto accorded to their political insig- 
nificance. The idea of Helen—‘‘Trojw et patria communis 
Erinnys”—can hardly have been present to the friends and client 
of Octavius without suggesting a recollection of Cleopatra, the 
Fury who had set two continents ablaze; and the exasperation 
against her, which Virgil attributes to Aneas, is precisely the 
sentiment which all Rome would have applauded in the victor of 
Actium towards the mistress of Antonius. Or, setting aside 
this political reminiscence, she would not fail to remind the 
votary of antique simplicity of the Grecian concubines en- 
throned in so many Roman households—a Cytheris, a Lycoris, 
a Corinna—accomplished, fascinating, depraved, and the 
cause of their masters’ depravity. And if the Helen of 
Virgil is thus adumbrated from the freed women of knights 
and senators, no less are the warriors of his Argive camp 
associated in his mind with their Grecian slaves and freedmen. 
The Romans utterly despised the descendants of Agamemnon and 
Themistocles, and they had abundant reason for doing so; for the 
Greeks had long been a nation of mountebanks and pretenders. 
And Homer himself had given them some excuse for despisin 
the military prowess of his countrymen ; for he had pequenethel 
the Greeks as conquering Troy only by the help of the gods and 
their own superior craftiness. At the last moment, after the ten 
years’ siege, they were on the point of ignominiously flying, and 
only effected their entrance into the city by the stratagem of 
Ulysses, and the patronage of Minerva. Why should not Virgil 
assert—that which Homer himself could not deny—that the 
Trojans were as brave, or braver, personally, than their assailants 
—that they had driven them in terror to their ships—and made 
the shades of the Grecian heroes tremble at the sight of the 
warrior who had chased them, though but as one to fifty, under 
the shelter of their ramparts ? 

Mr. Gladstone has committed an important oversight in 
representing /Eneas as only a second or third-rate ‘Trojan. 

e have seen that Homer makes him equal to Achilles ; 
and we might go on to cite the declaration of Neptune, that 
after the death of Achilles, he will be superior to any of the 
Greeks remaining. We will not say that it was a “ necessity 
of”’ Virgil’s “position” to represent Alneas as the scourge 
and terror of every enemy. It was the instinct of the poet's 
imagination, glowing with the conception of a great Roman epic, 
that invested the parent of the Cexsars, the Founder of the empire, 
the Genius of universal conquest, with irresistible might and 
majesty. It may be remarked that Homer, though utterly 
wanting in the breadth and grandeur of conception which dis- 
tinguishes the impersonations of his Roman rival, has elevated 
Ulysses, the protagonist of the Odyssey, far above the same 
Ulysses, a second-rate actor in the J/iad. This truth of con- 
ception, in which Virgil is to the full as eminent as any of the 


* Mr. Gladstone remarks: “It is not very clear why Virgil should have 
chosen to recall the rather common-place line 


avrap méavos Kal Epov Evro, 
in his own more ambitious and resounding verse— 
Postquam exemta fames, et amor compressus edendi— 


but it is still more angie that, instead of saying that hunger and thirst 
were satisfied, he should leave out thirst altogether, and fill up fis hexameter 
by mentioning hunger twice over.” Now we cannot suppose that Virgil did 
not perceive this discrepancy, still less that he could not have removed 
it even by the change of a single word —he must have made it deli- 
berately. But does not every one perceive that the commonplace expression 
of “satisfying both hunger and thirst” would have jarred painfully on the 
nerves of the reader, and that an ornamental redundancy is far more in har- 
mony with the general tone of Virgil’s lofty strains? Nor perhaps is the 
second clause of the verse strictly a mere redundant amplification of the first. 
“ Fames,” it — be said, is the physical sense of hunger—“ amor edendi,” 
the protracted pleasures of the table, or conviviality, So “ripe ulterioris 
amore” —with a longing, lingering desire. 


great masters of epic song, may serve to explain to us that dis- 
regard of moral duties, so painful to ordinary apprehensions, 
which marks certain passages in his hero’s career. The deser- 
tion of Creusa, the betrayal of Dido, the high-handed violence 
to Turnus, are all acts of submission to the law of Fate or 
Providence, which, in the imagination of the poet, transcended 
every other. For this was also the law of Rome and her 
eternal destiny; this was the sanction of all her conquests 
and usurpations; this was the law, to go deeper still, of all 
human sociefy, founded as it was, in the view of Roman 
moralists on the two immemorial despotisms of slavery and 
marriage. The establishment of the Cesarian empire on the 
ruins of liberty was the crowning manifestation of this tran- 
scendental law, soaring far beyond the sphere of all minor obli- 
gations. Virgil’s patriotism acquiesced in the usurpation of the 
divine Augustus, on the same grounds on which his moral sens® 
was reconciled to the tyranny of Roman conquest, to the do- 
minion of the master over his slave, of the husband over his wife 
and family—the belief, namely, that the paramount Necessity 
acts on principles of its own, always beyond human question, 
generally beyond human conception. is, in the decrepitude 
of heathenism, was the religion in which Virgil's piety sought a 
refuge, of which his enthusiasm made him the high-priest and 
interpreter. The character of his hero, godlike among men 
because childlike under the sway of superior influences, illus- 
trates with precision and consistency his leading idea of the 
divine government of the world. . 


BERTHA DARLEY* 


HE outline of this book is very slight. Captain Stapleton, a 
younger son of a baronet, marries the daughter and heirces 
of General Moreton, and dies soon after the birth of an only 
child, the supposed autobiographer. Bertha grows up in inti- 
macy with the family of a neighbouring squire, Mr, Darley, and 
in a “lover-like” relation with one of his sons, Henry, who is 
obliged by his father to give up his inclination for clerical life, 
and to leave Cambridge for the army. During his military 
phase, Henry forms an engagement with Bertha, but, on finding 
that he is, with his father’s consent, about to become a clergy- 
man after all, she indignantly declares that she will never marry 
one who intends to “ exchange his brilliant uniform for a lon 
black coat and stiff yellowy-white cravat.” Henry, undeterre 
by this, returns to Cambridge, where he “comes out third 
wrangler and first Smith’s prizeman.” Accident brings him and 
Bertha together again, they are married, and he takes her to his 
curacy, a poor and populous parish in the great sea-port town of 
D——. Here we make acquaintance with several new characters, 
of whom the chief are Basil Spenser, the incumbent of another 
parish in the town, and Constance, the brilliant daughter of Sir 
Gerard Stapleton, and cousin of Mrs. Darley. Between these 
two, while Constance is on a visit to her cousin, mutual affec- 
tion springs up. Spenser, seeing some alarming obstacles in the 
way, struggles against his feelings; but one day, as they are 
riding together, Constance’s horse takes fright, and, notwith- 
standing a prodigious display of equestrian skill on her part, 
oitchen hit into a hedge’; whereupon Basil, without giving her 
time to come round, feels himself impelled to pour forth his whole 
history at considerable length, and finds that her love is as ardent 
as his own. The obstacles to matrimony vanish. It turns out 
that Spenser is the nearest relative of Sir Gerard Stapleton’s 
especial friend, General Blanchard, a veteran lately returned 
from India; and the two old gentlemen give a glad consent to 
the union of their families, and, seemaahivel , of their properties. 
The Darleys remove from D—— to Branston, a manufacturing 
town in Yorkshire. Here Henry, in the rector’s absence, has 
the charge of a parish infested by all the evils that are to be found 
in great manufacturing parishes, but, of course, does his work in 
exemplary style, and is energetically seconded by his wife. About 
the same time, Spenser is presented to the incumbency of Holcut, 
a neighbouring and similar parish, where he enters on a'still more 
distinguished career of usefulness. His marriage is delayed by 
the illness and death of Sir Gerard, and in the meanwhile he 
discovers himself to be in a hopeless consumption. He makes 
up his mind, however, that Constance will be more at liberty to 
do good as a widow than as a spinster. The marriage takes place, 
and, after a winter in Italy, Spenser returns to Holcut, with the 
intention of setting his parish into perfect order, handing it over 
to a successor, and spending his last days as a beneficent 
landowner at Stapleton. But the work is fatal to him, and 
he dies at Holcut, leaving Constance to mingle her grief with 
that of General Blanchard, and to train up a little Basil, “the 
heir of Stapleton and Callingford Manor.” The old clergy- 
man of the parish in which ‘Bertha had spent her childhood 
resigns his living to Henry Darley, and so the story ends. 
There is but little of incident for a work which, if printed 
in the ordinary style, would fill at least two volumes ; and it 
may be inferred that the authoress relies less on her plot 
than on other things—such as character, dialogue, and opinions. 
We have, indeed, a suspicion that for some limited circle or circles 
the book may have an illegitimate attraction. It is probable 
that certain characters, which are more broadly than delicately 
or kindly drawn, may be recognised as likenesses of real persons ; 


* Bertha Darley; or, Life in her Husband’s Curacies. By L. H. B, 
London: J. Blackwood. 1858. —_— 
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and that at this moment the originals of the seaport and the manu- 
facturing town may be distracted between anti-Darley and Darley 
factions, excited by the show-up of Wilmots, Durnfords, Sims, 
Touchitts, Dermont Fitzcarews, and others—the one party in- 
dignantly protesting “what ashame!” while the other 
declares that Mrs. Darley has but“ served them right.” This, 
however, is merely a guess, suggested partly by the book itself, 
and partly by our recollection of some other pseudo-religious 
stories ; and we deal with Bertha Darley on grounds indepen- 
dent of any local knowledge. 


We should be sorry to suppose that in Bertha the authoress 
has either intentionally or unintentionally given us a portrait 
of herself, for Mrs. Darley is an eminent] eats person. 
She does not, indeed, profess to be Relies athe admits that 
she is a good deal of a “ vixen,” and gives us ample evidence of 
the fact. But it so happens that, while confessing this one fault, 
she is blind to others which are quite as striking; and, un- 
fortunately, while her bad temper affects only the other per- 
sonages of the story, her conceit, flippancy, dogmatism, and 
intolerance are serious annoyances to the reader. She continu- 
ally represents herself as saying the rudest things on insufficient 
provocation, or on no provocation at all; and when she attempts to 
season her rudeness with wit, she falls into the most offensive pert- 
ness. It is to be observed that her view of curate life differs, in one 
important respect, from that with which the world has been made 
most familiar; for we hear nothing of a struggle with poverty. 
On the contrary, the curate and his wife are in good circum- 
stances, and live with something of dignity in their style; but 
where a lady whose connexions were ae oasenle, baronets, and 
broad-acred country gentlemen can have picked up such manners 
and such a tone of feeling as Mrs. Darley’s, we are quite at a loss 
to imagine. The violence of her antipathies is as extraordinary 
as the narrowness of her thoughts. Bishops, merchants, manu- 
facturers, High-Church clergymen, Low-Church clergymen, and 
people who are in no way worse or more ridiculous than the average 
of mankind, are all bespattered in turn. She seems to consider 
it as quite a crime for any clergyman to have a flock less un- 
civilized than the parishioners amongst whom her husband’s lot 
was cast, or to think of any labour as useful and allowable except 
the management of an over-peopled parish in a northern town. 
“ Working clergy” and “ drones” are the only classes which she 
acknowledges; and it is easy to imagine how this distinction 
would be practically applied. 

Mrs. Darley’s peligiots opinions have puzzled us not a little. 
The most disagreeable people in the book are Mr. and Mrs. 
Wilmot, the incumbent of Henry’s first parish and his wife. 
The characteristics of this couple, their coarse and undisguised 
self-importance, their freedom from any suspicion of defects in 
themselves, their love of bustle and fuss, their belief that every- 
thing is to be done by the use of certain watchwords and 
formulas, their repulsiveness towards all but their own party, 
their fondness for domineering, their want of real sympath, 
with the r, and the consequent failure of their efforts—all 
these unpleasant characteristics are more usually connected 
with another system than with the “ ultra-high-churchism ” 
which Mr. and Mrs. Wilmot profess. But, however this may 
be, the Wilmots are represented as ultra-high-church, and as 
more than ultra-disagreeable ; and we imagine that Mrs. Dar- 
ley must wish to recommend some entirely different type of 
doctrine. Sometimes she clamours for “the Gospel” in a 
style which seems to savour of Exeter Hall—sometimes she 
uses language which sounds like a distant echo of Mr. Kings- 
ley. Yet, after all, it would appear that her own opinions are not 
very remote from Mr. Wilmot’s. No copertunity is lost of ridi- 
culing “evangelical” religionists and their ways. The pattern 
Henry pase ie considered by his opponents a “ Puseyite”— 
the pattern il » pene reforms his manufacturing town on 
principles of unmixed and uncompromising churchmanship, with 
a grand organization of curates and clerical college, ‘‘ sisters’ — 
who, for the sake of variety, are styled ‘‘of Beneficence”—peni- 
tentiaries {only that some other name is to be found for 
them), service twice a day, and other things which certainly 
would find no favour with the Record or its readers. The great 
lesson which Mrs. Darley would teach, therefore, is, not that 
such principles as Mr. Wilmot’s are false, but that,in order to 
do any good, they, like any other principles, must be carried 
out, not by mere dry mechanism, but with spirit and life. And 

.surely this lesson might have been taught with much Jess of 
pretension, and in a far less disagreeable manner—if, indeed, any 
reasonable person could require to be taught it at all. 

Of the other characters we need not say much. Spenser is the 


authoress’s grand ideal—‘ handsome, peculiarly handsome, and f 


possessing that noble mien and air which involuntarily com- 
mands”—eloquent, learned, accomplished, full at once of energy 
and gentleness, so that, instead of wondering at his success in 
what he undertakes, we are rather inclined to wonder how 
ordinary clergymen can be expected to effect anything at all. 
Henry is a copy of Spenser on considerably smaller paper. 
Constance begins as a fast young lady and ends as a oly 
we cannot say that we take much to her in either character. Sir 
Gerard Stapleton has nothing very distinctive about him. General 
Blanchard is the choleric and beneficent old gentleman of the 
stage, and, in middle-aged readers, will call up visions of Terry or 
Dowton—of bushy white eyebrows and a pendulous pigtail, a coat 
somewhat like the Windsor uniform, a cocked-hat under the arm, 


a stick continually rapping the floor, saucer buttons and enormous 
shoe-buckles. e person who has most the air of something 
which might exist in real life is Mrs. Durnford, the mer- 
chant’s wife, and leader of what is considered to be the highest 
fashion among the commercial society of the seaport town. The 
somewhat American refinement and “ exclusiveness” of this lady 
are perhaps more amusing than the authoress intended them to 
be. There is also a nephew of Mrs. Durnford’s husband, Freddy 
by name, who, from a “ bear” led about by his groom, becomes, 
under the tuition of Mrs. Darley and Constance, a civilized man, 
a gallant officer, and husband of a silly little Miss Drummond, 
otherwise styled Annie Lilybelle. And there is a female attendant 
named Janet, who with her exclamations of ‘‘ Name a dear!” and 
‘** Name a goodness!” is only less tedious than old Betty Nest- 
field in Five Years of It. 

Mrs. Darley thinks it n , “in these Anglo-French 
days,” to embellish her pages with French words; but her 
studies in that language do not appear to have proceeded very 
far. We beg to assure her that even a male abomination like 
Mr. Wilmot is not a “ béte noir,” that distrait is not feminine, 
—— masculine, passée plural, nor “esquire aux dames” 

rench at all. Neither can we admire such a display of Latin 
as “Our mirth burst forth nolens volens ;” nor the mythological 
learning which is exhibited in speaking of “ Mr. Sol,” “ Mr. 
Atlas,” and “ Madame Echo.” But most especially we would 
beg Mrs. Darley, before venturing hereafter on any attempts 
in foreign languages, to pay some attention to correctness in 
writing her own. For it is not usual for educated people to 
perpetrate such sentences as these :—‘ Oh, that I could cast off 
my love like he could his bright coat !”—* I was frightened of 
her” (a phrase which occurs repeatedly); or (which we fear 
the authoress will hardly be disposed to say to ourselves), “ Your 
appreciation of my merits are very flattering.” 


PASCAL#* 


I ha! an article which we published some time ago on the Lettres 
Provinciales, we proposed to take an opportunity of direct- 
ing the attention of our readers to some points connected with 
Pascal’s great work, the Apologie du Christianisme, which exists 
only in fragments. As most of our readers are, no doubt, aware, 
these fragments were some years since systematically arranged 
by M. Faugére with that extraordinary industry and ingenuity 
which are peculiarly characteristic of French editors. At the 
time of its publication M. Faugére’s edition excited great interest, 
partly on account of its intrinsic merits, partly on account of a 
variety of heterodox opinions which the publication was supposed 
to fix upon Pascal, and partly on account of various controversies 
excited by collateral circumstances connected with the work 
itself; but the fragmentary character of Pascal’s notes makes 
it so difficult to follow their connexion that our readers will 
probably thank us for a sketch of the general nature of the 
argument which they embody. 

The book would have consisted, if it had been completed, of 
two parts—the second forming a treatise on the Evidences of 
Christianity, and the first a series of dissertations intended to 
prove that there is a sufficient @ priori probability of its truth 
to induce a_ reasonable man to accept it on slight positive 
evidence. It is difficult to make very much of the second 
part of the book. It is partly historical, but principally 
critical, while a *: deal of it was to have turned on the 
interpretation of the Prophecies and of the typical and mystical 
portions of the books of the Old Testament. The whole value of 
such speculations depends on the care with which their details 
are worked out, and it is difficult to extract anything complete 
and systematic from the confused notes upon the subject which 
alone remain. -The argument of the first part, though expressed 
in a fragmentary manner, can still be pretty clearly traced. Its 
general purport is as follows. There is in all human affairs a 
radical confusion and absurdity, which leads perpetually to two 
results diametrically opposed to each other. Men, on the one 
hand, are haunted by conceptions of truth, justice, virtue, noble- 
ness, and happiness—on the other, they live in a state of things 
which tends to prove these concéptions to be altogether false. 
Stoicism on the one hand, and Pyrrhonism on the other, have a 
hold on the human mind which it can never shake off. There is 
a point of view in which Epictetus, and there is a point of view 
in which Montaigne, is unanswerable. Human nature therefore 
is corrupt. Christianity recognises and is founded on that cor- 
ruption which it professes to be able to repair. The life of its 
author, and the leading facts of its creed, exalt us to the highest 
dignity. They also enter into the lowest humiliation of which 
human nature is capable. There is enough positive evidence in 
favour of the truth of this system to justify any one in adopting 
it who feels inclined to do so, and to protect him from ridicule if 
he does. Inasmuch as, in this world, it frequently happens that 
there is nothing to act upon but imperfect evidence, in which 
case the intellect has to pray in aid the promptings of inclination, 
these considerations complete the case in favour of Christianit 
pooving, in a few words, that there is no reason why you should 
not believe it if you like it, that you risk less uy believing 
than by disbelieving, and that you must do one or the other. 


* Pensées, Fragments, et Lettres de Blaise Pascal. P. . Prospére 
Faugtre. 1844. 
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This translated into the plainest language—though it is in- 
finitely less plain spoken and emphatic than Pascal’s—is the gist 
of his argument. If it were consistent with the general object 
of this journal to do so, it would be impossible in any moderate 
space to discuss, in their principal bearings, the enormous subjects 
which such an argument embraces. e will, therefore, confine 
ourselves to a few considerations on the on illustrations which 
Pascal gives upon one branch of his subject, and on the general 
method of his argument. 5 

Nothing is more curious than to observe the manner in which, 

robably under the influence of Descartes, Pascal takes his own 
Feelings as the criterion by which he is to judge of the feelings of 
mankind at large. He always appears to argue that, because a 
proposition or a view of life appears self-evident to his mind, it 
must necessarily appear self-evident to every other mind. There 
are deep traces of this temper in the fragments of chapters which 
were intended to prove the misery and corruption of man. The 
grounds upon which he rests this conclusion are, first, the eager- 
ness which men show for amusement and occupation, which, he 
says, arises from their inward consciousness of their own misery, 
and their disinclination to be alone with themselves—second, the 
degrading necessity under which we lie of subjecting ourselves 
to influences obviously deceptive in their very nature—more 
especially to imagination and to vanity—and lastly, the dispro- 
portion of man to nature. Surrounded as he is ie infinity in 
point of greatness, and infinity in point of littleness, he can only 
see enough of the world around him to know that the powers 
of the mind, vast as their sphere may be, are only extensive 
enough to show him his ignorance. 

Such are Pascal’s grounds for the conclusion that man is in a 
position in itself wretched, degraded, and absurd. That much is 
to be said in favour of such a view is no doubt true, and no 
doubt it is also true that Pascal had just one of those minds 
which would naturally adopt it; but it is sufficiently obvious 
that the value of his observations can only be obtained by very 
much wider observation and study than he bestowed on the matter. 
Thus, for example, nothing can be more characteristic than his 
doctrine about amusement and occupation. ‘ All the misfortunes 
of life,” he says, “‘ may be traced to men’s incapacity to sit still 
inaroom.” All human occupations he looks upon as merely 
diversions in the etymological sense of the word—expedients for 

reventing the mind from preying on- itself; and thence he 
infers that to prey upon itself is at once its natural condition and 
the abiding and conclusive evidence of its corrupt nature. That 
Pascal’s mind may have been in this condition is extremely pro- 
bable, but that such is the normal condition of human minds in 

eneral is a very different and a very doubtful proposition. 
Most eople would be inclined to say that the mind, like the 
body, has powers expressly adapted for action, and that if they 
do not act and are not supplied with suitable objects for acting, 
the mind is in an unhealthy condition as much as the body would 
be if it were confined to one unvarying posture; so that the 
inclination of the mind to prey upon itself, when deprived of all 
external objects of thought, no more proves its corruption than the 
fact that the body moves during life, and lies still after death, 
proves that death is its normal state. It is, we think, equally 
strange and true, that in his remarks on this subject Pascal 
falls into the very same error which misled Rousseau in his 
speculations upon the origin of society. To suppose that unless 
human nature were corrupt men would take pleasure in absolute 
inaction is the precise counterpart of the theory, that the savage 
state must be the state of nature, because it is the simplest state 
of which we can form a notion. 

A somewhat similar observation applies to Pascal's remaining 
arguments upon this point. He fully adopts the sceptical theo 
of imagination as a pvissance trompeuse. In Mr. Faugére’s 
edition of the Pensées there,are numerous scattered reflections, 
some of which had been suppressed in earlier editions, which may 
well be imagined to have given great scandal to his earlier editors. 
He attributes to deceit—to what we in the slang of the da 
should call shams—a very large proportion of the power of 
established authorities. ‘The judges in their ermine are to him 
mere “chats fourrés,” but he strives to make this view of the 
case harmonize with the deepest convictions of the sacredness of 
authority by a reflection which comes very near to the populus 
vult decipi. Nature is corrupt. Man must be imposed upon— 
it is a necessary part of his punishment and degradation. As 
far as it is possible to judge from fragments, he appears to have 
taken a sort of pleasure in confirming his melancholy views of the 
condition and destiny of mankind by a keen exposure of the various 
defects which exist in the arrangements of human society, coupled 
with a recognition of the fact that they are necessary and 
inevitable. Nothing can be more curious than to find 
in the pages of one of the most eminent modern apologists 
of Christianity denunciations of the inequalities and injustice of 
institutions, which may almost be described as universal, such as 
would seem more in keeping with the views of a professed revo- 
lutionist. Thus, for example, he maintains that abstract justice 
would require an equal division of property, and he polishes and 
elaborates with manifest complacency a sarcasm, the point of 
which is, that whereas in general it is a great crime to kill a 
man, it may become an honourable thing to do so if you live on 
the opposite bank of a river. It never occurs to him that these 
things are capable of being remedied or even of being mitigated. 
It would weaken his cause if they were not there, for the madness 
and folly of the world is that on which he takes his stand. Such 


a standing ground will, unhappily, be always accessible en ; but 
those who adopt it ought to remember that what they look upon 
as shams and impostures are so far from being rendered necessary 
to the transaction of human affairs by the corruption of human 
nature, that they are either impediments, the removal of which 
would, even in the present state of things, be a great blessing, or 
else the results of misunderstandings which in some cases have 
been, and in other cases are being, explained away. The imagi- 
nation itself is so far from being essentially a puissance trompeuse, 
that it is in fact the great active principle of our nature. ith- 
out some imagination a man could not mend a or make a pair 
of shoes, for he must have a conception of the effect which he 
means to produce before he can produce it. The external deco- 
rations of civil and military authority are in their origin mere 
matters of association. They are, at present, either tributes to what 
men naturally reverence, or else they are pleasures with which the 
ition of persons in power enables them to gratify themselves ; 
ut wide and woful experience ought by this time to have con- 
vinced the most sceptical that ple who calculate upon the 
weight which such influences will derive from the weakness or 
corruption of human nature, reckon altogether without their 
host. The crown and the ermine may ornament a real authority, 
but they are the least of all defences for a sham one. We be- 
lieve it would be totally impossible to show that in any province 
of human affairs, folly or wickedness is, in a temporal point of 
view, a source of strength, or of anything more than accidental 
and exceptional profit; and it appears to us, as far as we can 
understand Pascal’s view of the matter, that the proposition that 
folly and wickedness are useful in a temporal point of view is 
absolutely essential to the force of his argument. 

The principal contemporary interest of these observations lies 
in their aoe yy a mode of arguing which will, in all proba- 
bility, always erie. and which was never more popular 
than it is now. universal characteristic is, that it argues 
from sceptical premises to an orthodox conclusion. It is 
obvious that if it be impartially applied, scepticism may be 
made to be suicidal, for it may be so used as to destroy the diffi- 
culties which it has raised. The most famous specimen of this 
sort of argument with which we are acquainted is Bishop Butler's 
famous criticism on Fatalism. If fatalism, he argues, is applied 
universally, it becomes unimportant, for ot ap injustice upon ex- 
actly the same footing as justice. This mode of turning an adver- 
sary’s batteries on himself has a wonderful attraction for some 
minds. It forms, in particular, the sum and substance of 
several books which have obtained a very wide ularity. 
As an illustration of our meaning, we may partic ms refer 
to that well-known volume, The Eclipse of Faith; nor can it be 
doubted that, within certain limits, it is perfectly legitimate. 
It is, however, most important that these limits should be con- 
— borne in mind, for if they are once forgotten, the result is 
that the would-be Christian apologist becomes himself a greater 
sceptic than his antagonists. What such arguments really prove, 
or rather what they tend to prove, in favour of any positive form 
of religious belief, is, that its truth or falsehood is a matter to be 
determined by critical and historical inquiry into its claims to be 
considered as revealed truth, and not by a priori speculation ; 
and their value exclusively depends on the weight with which that 
point is pressed. If the second part of Butler’s Analogy, or thé 
second part of Pascal’s Apology, were wanting, the first parts of 
those works would be arguments in favour of Pyrrhonism, if they 
were in favour of anything. Butler’s argument is that there are 
certain objections to Christianity, and that they all equally apply 
to theism. Pascal urges the same point in a more general way, 
and goes so far as to rest the claims of Christianity to be divine 
upon its recognition, and even upon its reproduction, of the 
fundamental contradictions which he supposed to pervade all 
human affairs. If he had stopped here, and had not gone on to 
give positive evidence in favour of the system, he would have 
said nothing to the purpose; for if it be true that human 
affairs are fundamentally absurd—if the result of our widest 
inquiries upon the subject is that men are disproportioned, at 
war with themselves, half gods and half brutes, how can that 
fact dispose us to believe in a system which leads us to explain 
the difficulty? It is indeed a strange way of arguing to say that 
there must be a solution because there is a difficulty. Primd 

Sacie, the existence of the one is evidence against the other. If 
life formed a compact, harmonious design of which one element 
were wanting, and if a particular c supplied that element, 
the fact would be a strong argument in its favour; but if the 
world, so far as we can see, is a mad confusion, the fact that a 
certain form of doctrine reduces that confusion to harmony is no 
argument in its favour, unless it is backed by positive evidence 
of its truth; for it is begging the question, and, in the sup- 
posed case, it is self-contradictory to assume that the system 
of life is harmonious, and not confused. wee in the present 
day constantly argue as if, by showing the difficulties of other 
systems, they could establish their own. There cannot be a 

reater nor a more dangerous error. Doubt can only produce 
doubt ; and the reasoners to whom we refer can only i com- 
pared to a sailor who throws a torch into the magazine to save 
the ship from being taken. 

The practical results of resting upon this negative form of 
argument are unhappily common, and are connected with it in 
the closest ible manner. In one class of minds it produces 
that most dishonest of all habits—the habit of believing till you 


getacreed. In another it gives rise to a practical Pyrrhonism, 
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which is infinitely more common than most people suppose. In 
one of the most remarkable passages of his book, Pascal intro- 
duces a debate with a person who doubts the existence of God :— 

S'il y a un Dieu, il est infiniment incompréhensible, puisque n’ayant ni 
parties ni bornes il n’a nul rapport 4 nous; nous sommes donc incapables de 


connaitre ni ce qu’il est ni's’il est...... Tl y aun chaos infini qui nous 
sépare. I] se joue un jeu & l’extremité de cette distance infini ot il arrivera 
croix ou pile. Que gagerez-vous? ..... Le juste est de ne point parier. 


. .. « Oui, mais il faut parier: cela n’est pas volontaire; vous étes embarqué. 
Lequel prendres-vous done ? 
He then proceeds to prove that there is less risk in betting on the 
affirmative than on the negative ; and his interlocutor objects— 

J’ai les mains liées et la bouche muette, on me force 4 parier et je ne suis 
pas en liberté, on ne me relache pas et je suis fait d’une telle sorte que je ne 

uis croire. Que voulez-vous done que je fasse ?>—Apprenez [is the answer] 
ceux qui ont été liés comme vous... . . Suivez la maniére par oi ils ont 
commencé ; c'est en faisant tout comme s’ils croyaient, en prenant de Veau 
bénite, en faisant dire des messes, &c. 
It is hard to imagine a more dismal moral suicide than that of a 
man who makes a lie his first step towards heaven, and who tries 
to teach himself religion by desecrating its most sacred rites. 
St. Paul thought that belief in God was a condition precedent to 
worship. Pascal exactly reverses this opinion. An atheist is no 
doubt in a wretched condition, but surely if he bears his opinions 
about, consciously regarding them as a curse and a calamity, 
there is far more bea. that he may be brought to a better mind 
than if he disavows them as dreary, though he cannot renounce 
them as false. In the one case he is at least an honest man, in 
the other, whatever pious disguises he may wear, he is a hypo- 
crite, a liar, and a coward. 

Such a state of feeling is not without examples in our own 
time and country; but a far more common result of the inju- 
dicious and sometimes savage and malignant zeal with which 
Christian advocates preach universal scepticism, in order to shut 
the mouths of deists, is one of which they little suspect the 
extent. It is not every one who agrees in Pascal's dogma, that 
“il faut parier.” Sharpen the horns of your dilemma as you 
will, and the great mass of mankind will still, as a general rule, 
avoid both, ty the simple process of remaining undecided. 
Almost every one who argues on dilemmas forgets that there 
are always three ways of proceeding. If you go on, you must 
either go to the right or to the left, but you may also stay where 
you are. The position, no doubt, is logically incomplete, and an 
argument always assumes that logical completeness is an object 
to the person to whom the argument is addressed. It ought, 
however, to be borne in mind, especially by those who argue on 
topics of such vast importance as those to which we have been re- 
ferring, that the practical result of their arguments on the mass 
of their readers is of much more consequence than their logical 
cogency as against their antagonists. To halt between two opinions 
is, in ordinary cases, far from being unpleasant. The number of 
people who are sincerely and earnestly desirous of arriving at 
truth, especially at theological truth, at any expense of suffering 
and labour, is small indeed. The number of people who 
have a curiosity about. the matter is enormously large. Try 
to drive a man of this sort into one view by showing him 
the difficulties of others, and you only suggest to him that 
there are difficulties in all. It is impossible to bring home to 
such a person the conviction that il faut parier. Indeed, it is 
not true. A vast proportion of the business of life—business 
which the common sentiment of the world regards, and rightly 
regards, as necessary and honourable—can be carried on without 
any very distinct theological creed ; and such business is so abun- 
dant, so various, and so interesting, that not only is it easy to turn 
away the mind from theological subjects, but it is extremely hard 
not to do so. The disposition to a sort of lazy indifference, 
slightly relieved by a languid curiosity, will prevail amongst the 
majority of the educated world just in proportion to the success 
with which theologians succeed in refuting each other’s positive 
opinions, and in showing that they can return with deadly effect 

e thrusts which they cannot parry. 


ANGLING IN ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND.* 


We have here a whole cloud of new books on fish and fishing, 
which proves—whatever may be the cage in France, where, as 
we lately doeed. the dark ages have not yet passed away— 
that. it is not for want of teachers that we have not good anglers. 
Good anglers we have, and plenty of them; and as we have 
already said, the more, and the more scientifically, angling is cul- 
tivated, the more and better fish we have. It is with rivers as 
with plantations—judicious thinning increases the yield. 

- The Angler's Guide, by the Rev. James Martin, is a thoroughly 
worthless book, not nearly so good as Salter’s old-fashioned 
manual, which, though written by a vulgar person and in corre- 
sponding English, was sensible and lively, the result of much 
activity, though not extensive experience. The Rev. James 


- ® The Angler’s Guide. By the Rev. James Martin. London: Cox. 
Angling, and Where to Go. By Robert Blakey. London: $y 
Fish and Fishing in the Lone Glens of Scotland. By R. Knox, M.D 

London : 

The Practical Angler, §c. By W.C. Stewart. Edinburgh: Black. 

The Angler in the Lake District. By John Davy, M.D. Longmans. 
Fishes and nape 3 §c. By W. Wright, Esq., sen. London: Newby. 
oes Border Angler. A Guide Book to the Tweed, &c. Edinburgh: 

immo. 


Martin—a pseudonym we trust, for the credit of the cloth—has 
produced only a Cockney’s imposture.’ His experience 


4 apparently bounded by Staines, Tottenham, and the London 


ocks. 
Blakey’s Angling, and Where to Go, is one of a series of books 
for the country. It is acompilation, and we should judge rather 
the work of a reader of other books than a fisherman—the 
figures of fish are the best part of the book. Mr. Blakey retails 
all the stock stories of big fish—the Mannheim pike, weighing 
three hundred and fifty pounds, and nineteen feet long, aged at 
least two hundred and thirty-five = the Dumbarton 
trout, aged fifty years. Angling ks, like Bible commen- 
taries, repeat each other. One is certain, in a professed manual, 
to find that “the perch is a bold biting fish,” and “ the pike is 
the tyrant of the waters,” with the stock sayings about the sulky 
barbel, and the nonsense that the pope, or ruff, is a hybrid 
between the gudgeon and perch; and whenever anangling book has 
these stereotyped passages, it may be dismissed as worthless. Mr. 
Blakey tells us that “ spinning for pike is but a sorry business” — 
an observation which settles his qualifications as an instructor. 
What right has a man to tell us that “ the lamprey is exactly 
like the eel in form and colour?” And when we read that “a 
genuine unadulterated horse-hair line” is “the right thing for 
trolling, and will last a man’s lifetime,” we are disposed to think 
that Mr. Blakey never trolled a line at all. 

Dr. Knox writes a pleasant and not unscientific little book on 
Fish and Fishing in the Lone Glens of Scotland. His fault is 
indicated in his title-page—he runs into sentimentality and fine 
writing. He is really at home in his account of the metamor- 
phoses of the salmon ; and the distinction between the varieties of 
the salmonidz, par and sea-trout, and bull-trout and whitling, &c., 
is sensible. But we cannot say as much of his lamentations about 
“the loss of the national independence of Scotland, which is a 
melancholy subject,” or his equally tedious reflections on the 
distinction between the relative value of genius and industry. 
Angling certainly encourages the meditative faculty ; but it also 
encourages the virtue of silence. A man engaged in soli 
fishing naturally cultivates the habit of thinking on all sorts of 
subjects—hence, we suppose, the moralizing, reflecting, discursive 
tone which is thought to be en régle in fishing books. But the 
true angler is silent as well as meditative ; and whenever a writer 
on fishing begins to gabble, we suspect that he is not master of 
his craft. Izaak Walton himself twaddled; but he was a model 
twaddler. His successors, for the most part, are only mocking- 
birds. Dr. Knox ore something of the curious Lochmaben fish— 
the vendace, or, as he chooses to spell it, vendiss. He says that 
an allied species is found in Loch Lomond, and in some lakes in 
North Wales. This is hardly confirmed. The vendace is said 
never to have taken a bait—a statement which we consider just 
as questionable as Walton’s observation that the Fordwich trout 
never takes a fly. The vendace is the bypass lemiscus, and 
can be caught with the ordinary pastes and gentles suitable to 
white bottom fish. dt is an imported fish, and, like the carp, its 
introduction is probably due to the religious houses. The com- 
mon rhyme, by the way, about carp, hops, reformation, and beer 
being brought into England is utterly untrue; for Dame Berners 
mentions carp in 1486. If Dr. Knox would abandon his fine 
writing and his anglophobia, he would be a recommendable 
author. As itis, he is not; and his little book, being divided 
into topographical sections, is full of repetitions, and is descrip- 
tive rather than practical. 

Mr. Stewart's book, the Practical Angler, entirely fulfils its 
title. The author, who is said to be the best fisherman in Scot- 
land, has an object, and keeps it steadily in view—it is to teach 
the art of killing trout in clear water. He says, and with entire 
truth, that anybody can kill fish in a coloured stream. His car- 
dinal point of faith is to fish up-stream. Here is true wisdom. 
A trout lies up-stream—his work is to take flies and food float- 
ing down-stream. In fishing up-stream you are behind your fish, 
and, great as are the capacities of a fish’s eyes, it stands to reason 
that the angler at his tail has more chance of being undiscovered 
than if he charges his enemy en face. Next comes the advantage 
that in striking a fish your chances are greater in striking against 
him than in snatching from him. And when you have struck a 
fish you pull him into water that you have dey fished over—you 

ull him down stream, leaving all the water above you undis- 
turbed. What is meant by fly-fishing? Of course the objects to 
deceive the trout into the belief that he sees a real live fly. ich 
is most likely to deceive him—a fly cast above him and gentl 
floating down to him, or one cast in the ordinary fashion, an 
madly crossing the stream at eccentric angles and with galva- 
nized jerks? Real insects never cross a stream driving up 
against the current ' superhuman, not to say supérinsectine, 
leaps and plunges. - Fish may be caught by flies drawn up and 
across the stream; but nature’s way is the best, and that floats 
flies down stream. Of course in dark and coioured waters the 
difference is less important; but Mr. Stewart’s lesson is how to kill 
trout in clear water. And we heartily subscribe to his canons— 
with the modification that casting up-streain is not to be always 
straight up, but diagonally, going over the whole water, but still 
casting upwards. Another very sensible observation of Mr. 
Stewart is that the colour of a fly is not half so important as the 
way in which it is made to fall and float on the water. A small 
fly and clear gut are sine quibus non; and the thing to aim at is 
the appearance of life, not colour, in your artificial bait. A more 
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practical, sound, sensible, and unpretending book we never read, 
we recommend it without abatement or qualification. 

Dr. Dagy’s Angler in the Lake District is cast on the model 
of Sir Humphry Davy'’s Salmonia, and pleasantly recalls it. 
We are not aware whether there is any other kindred than that 
of name and congenial spirit between the two writers. This 
work does not contain much of value or novelty in its technical 
aspect; but it is a pretty guide-book, and its literary merit is 
high. Cast in the form of dialogue, it meanders—not quite the 
same thing as the vulgarized form of the word, eee 
all sorts of subjects, human and divine, poetical, political, philo- 
sophical, moral, and scientific, such as would suggest themselves 
to the educated and refined mind of a travelled physician engaged 
in the contemplative man’s recreation. A previous work of the 
same writer, the Angler and his Friend, is composed in the 
same genial graceful spirit, and Dr. Davy takes very high rank 
in our piscatorial library. 

Fishes and Fishing, by Mr. W. Wright, is an indescribable 
book. As the author details his actual reminiscences of eighty- 
three years ago, he can be little less than a nonagenarian ; and 
@ nonagenarian writer is to be treated with respect. With the 
garrulity, he presents certainly the experience of extreme old 

. A most retentive memory or note-book has accompanied 
Mr. Wright through life—a memory so retentive and retro- 
spective that he actually apologizes for not remembering, not 
only his birth, but his ante-natal existence. He is seriously 
troubled that he cannot account for being his father’s son. 
“How,” he says, “I acquired the title of son to this w6@rthy 
couple is a mystery beyond the comprehension of human beings ; 
we Bnd ourselves in that relation in life to certain individuals, 
but when or how we came into existence we are in a state of 
complete ignorance.” We only once heard an instance of a 
better memory than Mr. Wright's in detailing feats of child- 
hood. An Irish gentleman once assured us that he remem- 
bered the day of his birth, ‘and a confounded hot day it was, 
Sir; they were obliged to open my mother’s windows to keep 
life in her.” Mr Wright's book is not altogether chaotic. Yet, 
though not void, it is utterly without form or connexion. We 
can only give extracts just as they come to hand, without any 
attempt at selection or verification In 1805, Mr. Wright killed 
a salmon at the Horse and Groom, Lea Bridge, weighing nine 
pounds and a quarter. He “perfectly remembers seeing, in 
1789, asalmon caught at Laleham weighing seventy pounds.” We 
give the statement without the criticism which it provokes or de- 
mands ; and this piscatorial Nestor says that “ formerly, but in 
his own time, in walking by the Thames on a summer’s evening, 
anywhere above Sunbury, you would see numbers of large salmon 
leap out of the water.” He says that salmon have ceased to be 
caught in the Thames since 1825, but that he himself has caught 
what he calls sheggers, which seem to be grilse, at Sunbury in 
that year. These are facts worth preserving, and there is no 
reason whatever that the Thames should not again be a salmon 
river. We believe that the improved locks are, on the whole, a 

ter practical difficulty than the foul state of the water at 
mdon. There are hopes for remedying the latter, but none 
for the former. Still we happen to know that somehow a 
sturgeon bas ascended above Windsor within the last twenty 
years. Mr. Wright does not seem to be aware that the 
summer shoal of eels is not confined to the Avon—it is to be 
seen annually at Kingston, and is called Eel Fair. The sides 
of the stream are literally alive with myriads of millions of 
“‘elvers.” It is suggested that they should be eaten like white- 
bait. We only imitate Mr. Wright’s curious and discursive 
method by observing that in an assessment of Edward III., one 
of the rivers in the parish of Maiden Newton was named Bone- 
Mr. Wright's proof of the hybridizing of fish is curiously 
incomplete. He says that it was proved before a Committee of 
the House of Commons (what strange subjects do come before 
these committees) that a female salmon having, like the brother's 
wife in Scripture, lost eight or nine successive husbands, “at 
laat, finding no male salmon, brought a large male trout to her 
spawning furrow,” and hence concludes in favour of hybridiza- 
tion. There is not a word of proof that this morganatic marriage 
was fruitful. So impressed with this foolish notion of hybrid. 
izing is Mr. Wright—grounding it on the utterly unwarrantable 
theory that the pope is a ~ yt between the gudgeon and perch 
—that he proposes to stock the Thames with hybrids between 
the salmon and trout, thereby avoiding the salmon’s annual sea- 
ward migration through the fithy waters of London. Supposing 
that a hybrid were obtained—which we believe to be quite im- 
possible—would not the animal law of the infecundity of mules 
obtain in this case? A curious instance of instinct in fish is pre- 
served by our ancient teacher, which, if true, is most remarkable. 
On the Volga, the rats run up the trees in flood-time for safety, 
when the sturgeons violently shake the trees with their tails, 
and “the rats in consequence fall into the water, and are 
devoured alive by the fish, who adopt the same method to obtain 
the unfledged crows”—which accounts, we suppose, for the 
peculiar flavour of caviare. For odd, out-of-the-way, old-world 
gossip, but for no higher results, Mr. Wright’s odd, disjointed 
talk may amuse an idle hour. 

The Border Angler is not much more than its title-page 
 earquey It is rather a guide-book than a practical treatise ; 

t,8o far as it claims to teach, it teaches well. The writer is an 
enthusiastic disciple of Mr. Stewart. His suggestions on worm- 

ing in the Border streams show a workman. ; 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


FAREWELL SEASON OF MR. CHARLES KEAN AS MANAGER OF THE 


OYAL PRINCESS’S THEATRE— 
This Theatre will OPEN on SATURDAY NEXT, 2nd October, with the Farce 
of DYING FOR LOVE. To be followed by THE MERCHANT OF VENICE, which 
will be performed action of 


for a Me then withdrawn for the 
of on Monday, 


s Historical Tragedy G JOHN, which will be revi 
18th October. 
RYSTAL PALACE.—Mdlle. PICCOLOMINI’S FAREWELL 
TO ENGLAND.—The FAREWELL CONCERT of this popular Artiste will 
e aig on TUESDAY NEXT, the 28th Se ber (the day before her sail) 
America), when will a GRAND MISCELLANEOUS CONCERT, com 
the principal features of her repertoire. The Concert will also be supported by 
Grve.rm, and other Artistes from Her Majesty's Theatre. Doors open at 3 
cert to commence at Three. 
Admission, by Season Tickets, or by Day Tickets, if purchased on or before the 27th 
inst., 2s.6d.; by Payment on the Day of Performance, 5s.; Reserved Stalls, 2s. 6d. extra, 
Plans of Seats now ready at the Crystal Palace, and at 2, Exeter Hall, where, as well 
as at the usual Agents, Tickets may be had. 
Cheques and Post-office Orders to be payable to Mr. Witt1am Hexay Dawsor, 
Information of Excursion Trains from various parts of the country may be 
at the Secretary's Office, Crystal Palace. 


OMPANION TO A LADY.—A WIDOW LADY, aged 34, is 

desirous of procuring an ENGAGEMENT AS COMPANION A LADY. 

Lady Mitprzp Brrxsrorp Hors (Arklow House, Connaught-place) is willing to 
parm § to her capacities for the position, by manners, education, good principles. 


DUCATION FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF NOBLEMEN 

AND GENTLEMEN.—A GERMAN PROTESTANT LADY, residing in the 

mmediate vicinity of Kensington Gardens, RECEIVES A LIMITED NUMBER OF 

YOUNG LADIES, The most eminent Professors attend for Music, Drawing, &c, 
References to lish Families of the highest distinction. . 
ddress C. T., Messrs. Hatrcnarps, 187, Piccadilly. 


fPYRAVELLING TUTOR.—A CLERGYMAN, Graduate in 

honours of Oxford, who is obliged by weakness of throat to abstain from duty, 
WISHES TO TAKE CHARGE OF A GENTLEMAN’S SON OR SONS, for whom 
the advan of FOREIGN TRAVEL may be desired. The Advertiser is well 
acquainted with the Continent, Egypt, &c., and has acted as Chaplain to one of Her 
Majesty’s principal Embassies. References to persons of the highest rank, and to 
Clergymen of acknowledged character. 

Address, Rev. A. C., Post Office, Barnet, Herts, N. 


ANWELL COLLEGE SCHOOL, MIDDLESEX. 
MICHAELMAS TERM, OCTOBER 4rx. 


HE SCHOOL OF ART at SOUTH KENSINGTON, and in 
the following Metropolitan Districts, will RE-OPEN for the Session of Five 
Months, on FRIDAY, the lst OCTOBER. 
1, SPITALFLELDS—Crispin-street. 
2. FINSBURY—William-street, Wilmin juare. 
3. ST. THOMAS CHARTER HOUSE—Goswell-street. 
4, ROTHERHITHE—Grammar School, Deptford-road. 
6. ST. MARTIN’S IN THE FIELDS—Castle-street, 
6. LAMBETH — St. Mary’s, Prince’s-road. 
7. HAMPSTEA D—Dispensary Building. 
8, ST. GEORGE'S IN THE EAST—Cannon-street-road, 
At South Kensington, 37, Gower-street, Bedford-square, Spitalfields, Finsbury, and 
For Prospectuses, Terms, &c. apply to the respective Schools. 
By Order of the Committee of Council on Education. 
( NOVERNMENT SCHOOL OF MINES, AND OF SCIENCE 
APPLIED TO THE ARTS. 
Director—Sir RODERICK IMPEY MURCHISON, D.C.L., M.A., F.B.S., &e. 
During the Session 1858-59, which will commence on the 
COURSES 


Psxcy, M.D, 
. Na istory. T. H. Huxuey, F.R.S. 
¢ } By W. M.A., F.B.S, 
6. Geology. 4. C. Ramsay, F.R.S. 

M 


anics, By Ropert M.A., F.R.S. 
ysics. By G. G. M.A., F.B.S, ts 


(the Laboratory of the 
£10 for the term of three 


fees. 
His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales has granted Two Exhibitions, and others 
have also been 


For a pectus and information apply at the Museum of Practical Geology, 
Jermyn: London. TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 
G PATENT STARCH, 

USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 


AND PRONOUNCED BY HER MAJESTY’S LAUNDRESS TO BE 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 


Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &c. &c. 


INES FROM SOUTH AFRICA.—DENMAN, 
INTRODUCER OF THE SOUTH AFRICAN PORT, SHERRY, &c., 
TWENTY SHILLINGS PER DOZEN. Bottles included. 

The well-established and daily-increasing tation of these wines in the public 
estimation renders any comment pm ee | t’ unnecessary. A Pint Sample of 
each for 24 ome. ine in Cask forwarded free to any railway-station in Eng! 

EXCELSIOR BRANDY, Pale or Brown, 15s. per gallon, or per dozen. 

Tsems—Casu. Country orders must contain a remittance. Cross cheques “ Bank 
of London.” Price-lists forwarded on application. . 

James L. Denman, 65, Fenchurch-street, City (corner of Railway-place). 


AU TION.— Dr. H. JAMES respectfully informs the Public 
that no is authorized to use his and the only genuine COMPOUND 
RACT OF CANNABIS INDICA is guapered and sold by him as heretofore. 
14, Cecil-street, September, 1858. 
RETIRED PHYSICIAN, whose sands of life have nearly run 
the East Indies 


out, discovered while in a certain cure for consumption, asthma, 
il, deaghter, colds, &c. The remedy was discovered by him when his only 


child, a ter, was given up to die. He had heard much of the wonderful restora- 
tive and healing qualities of preparations made from the East India Hemp, and the 
thought occurred to him that he might make a remedy for his child. He studied 

and succeeded in realizing his wishes. His child was cured, and is now alive and well. 
He has since administ the wonderful remedy to thousands of sufferers in al! parts 
of the world, and he has never failed in making them completely healthy and happy. 
Wis to do as much good as possible, he will send to such of his afflicted fellow- 
beings as request it, this pe, with full and explicit directions for making it up and 
successfully using it. He requires each applicant to enclose him six stamps—one to 
be sebumnel on pstege on the Recipe, and the remainder to be applied to the payment 
of this adverti t.—Add H, James, M.D., 14, Cecil-street, Strand, 
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MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
1, OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON.—INSTITUTE 


DIRECTORS. 
MARTIN TUCKER eS ., M.P., Chairman, 
GEORGE WILLIAM COTT. ¥ 'y- Chairman, 
rge Barclay, Esq. George Hibbert, Esq. 
James C. C. Bell, Esq. | Samuel Hibbert, Esq. 
James Brand, 5 Thomas Newman Hunt, Esq. 
Charles Cave, James Gordon Esq. 
George Henry Cutler, Esq. Frederick Pattison, 
Henry Davidson, > William R. Robinson, 
George Field, Esq. Newman Smith, Esq. 
SECURITY.—The exis liabilities of the Company do not exceed £3,000,000. 
The Investments are nearly £1,000,000, in addition to u pe of 600,000 for which 
the shareholders are vospextain, and the income is abou £120,000 per a, 


PROFITS.—Four-fifths, or Eighty per cent. of the profits, are ed to Policies 
pe be made in 1861, and persons who now 
surances pate 
‘ neon nal sun ne ons to Policies have been from £1 10s, to £63 16s, per cent, on 
sums in 
ards of £1,260,000 has been paid to claimants un cies, 
be made at the chief offi ce, as above; the branch 
16, Pall Mall, London; or any of the agents throughout the Kingdom. 
SAMUEL INGALL, Actuary. 


TLAS = AND LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
CHEAPSIDE, LONDON.—ESTABLISHED 1808, 


DIRECTORS. 


JOHN OLIVER HANSON, Esq., Chairman, 
WILLIAM GEORGE PRESCOTT, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 
" John George Maclean, 
Arthur Edw: Samuel ol Eustace Mi 
Thomas Chapman, Esq., Capt. Alex. L. RN. 
amin Buck Greene, Esq. —_ Pulley, Es 

Joseph Grote, Esq. Arthur Augustus Basch, Esq. 

Auditors—John Oliver Hanson, jun., mi, Ainslie Walker, Esq. 
Actuary—Charles 


Themes 
FIRE 
Policies due at Michaelmas next should be renewed on or before the 14th October, 
Renewal a tg are now ready at the Head Office, and with the C y’s Agents. 
ufactories, Sugar Houses, Distilleries, Private or Public Warehouses, Shi 
building, moa in Harbour, Houses, Furniture, Stock in Trade, &c., assured for 
year, or res ae shorter period, on advantageous terms. The Rates of Premium will be 
found to assimilate with those of the principal London Offices. 
Allowance for the Loss of Rent on Buildings rendered untenantable by Fire, and 
occasioned by Lightning will be paid. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
The Income for this Branch for the year 1855 exceeded £184,000 
‘The Investments for the Life Policy Holders amount to above £1,600,000. 
The Next Valuation will be made at Christmas, 1859; and Policies effected before 
that date will participate in proportion to the time they may then have been in force, 


Rates and Proposals be had at the Office in London, or of of the Com 
thorized to to report appearance of Li ng 4 


OYAL ASYLUM OF ST. ANN’S SOCIETY, DRIXTON 
HILL AND ALDERSGATE.—BY VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTI 
Patrons—HER MAJESTY and the ROYAL FAMILY. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS are EARNESTLY SOLICITED for this Chari It affords. 
Home, Clothing, Maintenance, and Education to and other 
of parents once in Lary ope ~The NEXT ELECTION is in FEBRUARY, 1859. 
New Candidates should be nominated immediate] 


for the General or Fun received by the 


ittee, Messrs. Spoonszr and Co., 27, 
Office, 2, Walbrook, E.C. E. F. LEEKS, Secretary. 


ONDON DIOCESAN PENITENTIARY.—THE COUNCIL 
have issued an APPEAL FOR FUNDS, which are much needed on behalf of 
first House, St. Mary Magdalene, Highgate. 
patiny ofthe to commend the Appeal for the London Diocesan Penitentiary to the sym- 
the Clergy and Laity. (Signed) “A.C. LONDON, Visitor.” 


Subscriptions and Donations will be Magi 
Treasurer, 215 io Tov. Go Rev. J. = of 
Highgate; v. Gso. Honorary Cle and by 
Trevor Crispin, Esq., the Office, 7, Pall Mall, where 
Copies of the Appeal Report mt Por 1387 '-8 may be obtained. 


INERALOGY.—KING’S COLLEGE, LONDON. — 
Professor TENNANT, F.G.S., will commence a COURSE OF LECTURES 
on MINERALOGY, with a view to facilitate gy of Cetin we of the 


cation of Mineral Substances in the Arts. be ill 
an extensive Collection of Specimens, and will” on FRIDAY MORNIN: 
succeeding Wednesday 


OCTOBER 8th, at Nine o’clock. will be on 
and Friday at the same hour. Fee, £2 2s, R. W. JELF, D.D., Principal. 


J. F. HOPE’S NEW WORKS. 


In 2 Vols. Post 8vo, price 21s. (at all the Libraries), 
IVE YEARS OF IT. _ By Atrrep Austin. 
“ We suspect that in sketching the plot of ‘Five Years of It’ we have not made 
of the book. The characters 


our <a with the best are distinctly 
September 1 = riminated, and tly maintained.” — Saturday Review, 
is spi and vitality about the bok—a freshness, which argues well for 
SECOND EDITION. 
On the Ist of October, in 1 Vol. Post 8vo, price 10s. 
APIS OF MRS. COLONEL SOMERSET IN 


“Mrs, Somerset has some eee we, which in another place might. 
us of Weekly 


London: J. F. Hors, 16, Great Marlborough-street. 
ANGLO-CONTINENTAL ASSOCIATION, 
Just published, price 3s, 


ISTOIRE DE LA REFORME, ANGLETERRE. Par le 
C. M.A, ‘Anglais, Edité avec une Préface, 


Agents, who are aut! on the a Lives proposed for Goprray, D.C. 
Assurance. HENRY DESBOROUGH, Secretary. London: J. H. Parxzer. Paris: Dewrv. 
ORTHERN ASSURANCE COMPANY, ANGLO-CONTINENTAL ASSOCIATION, 


1, MOORGATE STREET, LONDON.—ESTABLISHED IN 1836, 
CAPITAL, £1,259,760. 
Amount op Investep Funps on Jan., 1858, £386,062 3s. 5d, 
DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—The Right Hon. Lord ERNEST BRUCE, M.P., Director of the National 
Provincial Bank of England. 


Groner G. AnpErson, Esq., of Messrs. G. and A, Anderson, 33, 

Tuomas Newman Farquuar, Esq., of Messrs, Johnston, Farquhar, and Leech, 
65, Moorgate-street. 

Duwoaw James Kay, Esq., of Messrs, , Finlay, and Co., 37, Threadneedle-street, 

Sir R. M‘Gaicor, Bart. 17, Char! St. James’ '8-square 

Wanguess Spetan, Esq., of Messrs. William Miller and Co., St, Petersburgh ; 135, 


Esq., of Messrs. Westgarth, Ross, and Co., Melbourne; 20, 
Threadneedle- 


| Vice-Secretary—Epwaxp Fucus. 
PROGRESS OF THE COMPANY DURING THE PAST THREE YEARS, 
1856, 1857, 1858, 
| s. d. 2 s. 4. a & 
FIRE PREMIUMS....... 77,850 19 9 | 91,306 3 6 '101,23013 6 
LIFE PREMIUMS... — 62,184 711 | 67,962 18 3 | 75,920 7 9 


FOREIGN INSURANCES, 
SPECIAL ADVANTAGES, 

LIFE,—Residence allowed, without extra charge, in every part of the world distant 
more than 33° from the Equator. 

R.’ —The Directors, having had all the important places abroad 

eyed, are enabled to offer unusual advantages as rates of Premium 

Cond tions, and a Discount is allowed to merchants and others effecting their own 
and correspondents’ Insurances, 


The Directors are open to receive applications for places in which the Company is 
not already represented. 


o. 56, LUDGATE HILL. 


ROUGH "aanufactures the BEST FURNITURE at 
the most MODERATE PRICES, Estimates given, and Designs made 


Just published, price 6d. 


ERMONE FATTO DINNANZI ALL’ UNIVERSITA DI 


OXFORD NELLA FESTA DELL’ ANNUNCIAZIONE, = sul Dogma 
5 eae zione della Beata Vergine Maria, Da Monsignor WILBERFORCE, 
escovo 


London: J. H. Parxgr. Malta: Murr. 
FRENCH IN ONE VOLUME, 7s. 


AVET’S COMPLETE FRENCH CLASS-BOOK, containi 
all that is necessary for the a of the French Language, is 
work required by beginners and advan 


in by for the most solid and practical production of the 


LE LIVRE DU MAITRE, ag with Useful Hints, Parsing 
Models, Dictations, Notes, &c., is now 5s, 6d. 
London: and Co. ; 


Recently published, 
y= AND OTHER POEMS. Feap. 8vo, price 2s. 6d. cloth, 


Also, 
POEMS, by the Author of “‘ Uriel,” price 6d. 
bad d poem ‘Uriel’—the most powerful poet of our country and our 
times.” —W. S. Lanpor. 
_ “ Power, ‘emotion, and picturesqueness,..... His characters talk subtly and 
im ively.” — Leader. 
Power working darkly ... . the charm of that y=, 
“Sterling and active power... .. Before us the 
A man who can write thus woul have done well 


Cuapmay, 8, King William-street, Strand. 
Now ready, price 2s. 6d., Postage free, 
REVISED CATALOGUB OF OF JEW ABD CHOICE BOOKS 


rich land of 
leaving his 


A LIST OF SURPLUS COPIES OF WORKS 
WITHDRAWN FROM CIRCULATION, and offered 


‘or Cash 
f Cuartrs Epwarp Mupre, New Oxford-street, London. 


HE EAST INDIA TEA COMPANY, in the ebeence of direct 

information from their own wh aan anny on that received 

Russia, and will uently continue their DINARILY LOW 

Ra pie gg for Green, or Mixed Teas, in 6 lb. bags, and Coffee 
“9, Great St. Helen’s Churchyard, Bishopsgate-street, London. 


Just published, price 2s., 12mo, cloth, 


ERMAN FOR CHILDREN.—THE PRIM containing 
Easy Lessons in Spelling and Reading; with Entertaining 
Verse, F. F. M. Forrsrer, 
and Noreatr, 14, Henrietta-street, Coven London ; 


and 20, South Frederick-street, Edin 


LAND.—SOUTH KENSINGTON.— 

The COMMISSIONERS for the EXHIBITION of 1851 are prepared to receive 

DERS for BUILDING LEASES of three several detached portions of their 
Estate in Prince Albert’s-road and Cromwell-road. Forms of Tender, with Conditions 
and Plans, may be obtained lication to Messrs. and 
43, street, Stran essrs. and 4, Parliament- 
street, Westminster; or to Mr, ‘Wan at the Office of the Commissioners, No. 5, 
Kensington-gore. Tenders are delivered at or me lve o’clock = 
Saturday, the 9th day of sooty The Commissioners do not pledge themselv 
te aecept the highest or any Tender. 


R. DE JONGH’S LIGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL.— 
of rated over the 


4s. 
with Dr. pz Jonen’s Signature, WITHOUT WHICH NONE CAN POSSIBLY BE 
Ganvunre, by most Chemists. 


ANSAR, HARFORD, AND ND CO, 77, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


Wiliams AND NORGATE have published the following 
CATALOGUES of their Stock :— 


1. CL CATALOGUE. Greek and Latin Classics, Archeology, Philo- 


logy, &e. 
2. THEOLOGICAL CATALOGUE. German and French Books,— Philosophy, 
etaphysics 
3. FRENCH CATALOGUE. General Literature, History, Voyages, Travels, &c. 
4, GERMAN CATALOGUE, General Literature, History, Belles Lettres, Suppl. 


ATLASES. 
5. LINGUISTIC CATALOGUE. European Languages. 
6. ORIENTAL CATALOGUE, with an Index to Nos, 5 ard 6, 
7. ITALIAN CATALOGUE, 
8, SPANISH CATALOGUE, 
9, SCIENTIFIC AND MEDICAL CATALOGUE. 
10. FOREIGN BOOK CIRCULARS eg 

— contain New Books, and 


14, Covent-garden, 20, South Frederick-street, Edinbargh, 


5 | 
= 
— 
| 
in 
| 
> | 
| | 
e - relief, arrested disease, and restored health in innumerable cases where other kinds of 
: sy : Cod Liver Oil had been long and copiously administered with little or no benefit. 
free to pur- 
| 


All 


& 


goer F 


855% 
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TO RAILWAY SHAREHOLDERS. 
printed, for Gratuitous Circulation amongst Railway Shareholders, 
A PLAN FOR THE GOVERNMENT AND WORKING OF MR. BE NTLE Y S LIST. 
A RAILWAY.—May be had by personal or written application to THomas ? 
LEY, Timberhurst, Bary, or, 32, Princes-street, Manchester. 
Shareholders desirous of associating for this object may communicate as above. In Post 8vo, with Hlustrations, 10s. 6d. 
Now ready, Fourth Edition, 8vo, 
PROFESSOR SYME’S PRINCIPLES OF SURGERY.}A MEMOIR, LETTERS, AND DIARY 
Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. OF THE LATE 


Nearly Ready, with Three Maps and numerous Plans of Cities, Ruins, &c, 


HANDBOOK FOR TRAVELLERS IN SYRIA amp 
PALESTINE; including an Account of the 
Inhabitants of these Countries, the Peninsula of 


Joun Musgray, Albemarle-street. 
MANSEL’S BAMPTON LECTURES, 
On the 1st of October, 8vo, 
HE LIMITS OF RELIGIOUS THOUGHT EXAMINED. 

Being the Bampton Lecrourzs for 1858. By Rev. H. L. Manset, B.D., Reader 
in M — and Metaphysical Philosophy, Magdalen College; Tutor and Fellow of 
St. John’s College, Oxford. 7 

Joun Murray, Albemarle-street; J. H. and J. Parxer, Oxford. 
Just published, price 3s. 
By Rev. Getpart J. E. Riapore, B.A. Cambridge. 
Messrs. Rrvineton, Waterloo-place. 
Just published, in Feap. 8vo, price 2s, 6d, 
GARLAND FROM THE PARABLES. By the Rev. W. 
Lirrtewoop, B.A., late Scholar of Pembroke College, Cambridge. 
London: Bgtt and Datpy, 186, Fleet-strect. 
Just published, Second Edition, price 1s.; by post, 1s. 1d. 

9 ee THE CAUSE AND CURE. By the Rev. W. 

W. Cazavet, A.M. Can’ 

London: al and Harrtson, 215, Regent-street. 
Price Sixpence, 
NEW (EW FINAN CIAL SCHEME FOR INDIA; the First Step 
Political Reform: in a Letter to the Be Hon. ihe President of 
or Conte Control. By Gzorex Norrtoy, Esq., late Advocate-General of Madras, 
Ricnarpsow BroruErs, 23, Cornhill, E.C. 
This day is published, Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d, 

A LIFE OF LINN ZEUS. By Miss Brientwe tt, of Norwich. 


Joun Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 


This is published, Post 8vo, 432 hie ied 12 Coloured Engravings 
- and 26 Woodcuts, cl ice 10s, 6d, 


WE=ps AND WILD FLOWERS.” Lady WILKINSON. 


Jonn Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 


Just published, in 18mo, price 2s. cloth, ‘ 
HE ELEMEBTS OF INORGANIC By J. 


Bucxmastsr, F.C.S., Certificated Teacher of 
and 


&e. 

mdon: Loreman, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 
COLLECTED EDITION OF THE TALES AND STORIES OF THE 

AUTHOR OF “AMY HERBERT.” 
On Friday next, in Crown 8vo, price 4s. 6d. cloth, 
ANETON PARSONAGE. Complete in One Volume. 
the Ninth Work of the New and Cheaper Uniform Edition of the baie 
a eee Herbert,” now comprising the following Works :-— 
ERT, ones, CLEVE HALL, 3s, 6d, 
GERTKUDE, IVORS, 3s. 6d, 
EARL’S DA yp as KATHARINE ASHTON, 3s. 6d. 
EXPERIENCE OF LIFE, 2s. 64. MARGARET PERCIVAL, 5s. 
*,* The forming 9 Vols., price £1 10s. cloth; or each Work complete in 1 Vol. 
separately as above. 


London: Lowewan, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


WORKS ON ENGLISH COMPOSITION, &c., BY MR. G. F. GRAHAM, 
Just published, in 1 Vol. Feap. 8vo, price 7s. cloth, 


STYLE; or, a Course of Instruction for the Attain- 
an Historical Sk 
Classes 


on its ts Notare and and Totended for the Higher 
Schools and Colleges. By G. 
* “Contains more sensible advice on carefully executed and 
art of competion than any book that has | which honestly fulfils wy A ~a 
ever come under our notice.”— | tion given in its title. We can cordially 
| recommend it as the best we have seen 
“We beg to thank Mr. Graham for a | of its class.”—Christian Times, 
By the same Author, New Editions, 
ENGLISH ; or, the Art of Composition. Price 6s. 
ENGLISH SYNONYMES classified and explained. 6s. 
STUDIES FROM THE ENGLISH POETS. Price 7s. 
London: Loreman, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 
This day, Crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 
Guamom DELIVERED AT UPPINGHAM SCHOOL. By 
Rev. E. Head Master. 
Cambridge: Macurttan & Co, And 23, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London. 
THE BISHOP OF CALCUTTA’S NEW VOLUME, 
This day is published, price 10s, 6d. 
ERMONS AND ADDRESSES DELIVERED IN THE 


CHAPEL OF MARLBOROUGH COLLEGE, 1952-8. By Gzorczs Epwarp 

Lyncx Corrox, D.D., Lord Bishop of Calcutta and Metropolitan of India. 

“ We can heartily recommend this volume as a most suitable present for a 
or for mee boa Wherever there are young persons, the teaching 
discourses be acceptable.”"—Literary Churchman. 

Cambridge: Macuritan & Co. And 23, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London. 

TWENTIETH THOUSAND.—PRICE THREEPENCE. 

bo ype TO WEAR: a Satire on the Present Extravagance 

and efecive in method; genial and excellent in spirit.”— Westminster 


London: and Co. Manchester: 
Just price 10s. 6d. 
A NEW _OF BIOGRAPHY, 


By T. Cann, M.A, College, London, 
CARR’S HISTORY OF GREECE. Third Edition. 7s. 6d. 
' CARR’S MANUAL OF CLASSICAL MYTHOLOGY. 4s. 6d. 
London: and Co, 


REV. HENRY S. POLEHAMPTON, M.A. 


FELLOW OF PEMBROKE COLL., OXFORD; CHAPLAIN OF LUCKNOW. 


The Diary extends to July 18th, 1857, two days before his death in the 
, from which date it is continued by his Widow. 


Edited by the Rev. EDWARD POLEHAMPTON, M.A., and the 
Rey. THOMAS STEDMAN POLEHAMPTON, M.A. 
FELLOWS OF PEMBROKE COLLEGE, OXFORD. 


[On Wednesday. 
GORDON OF DUNCAIRN, 
A NOVEL, 
2 Vols. Small 8vo, 12s. 


[On Tuesday. 


Second Edition, 8vo, with Maps and other Illustrations, 16s. 
MR. GUBBINS’ ACCOUNT OF THE 
OUDH. 

“This book will thane of. revolt of 

narrative 


Oudh; mainly because it pa a circumstantial, and sim) 
of the events of the memorable five months’ siege of Lucknew, and beautifully-coloured 


illustrations of the localities ; a masterly and ate survey of of the state of Oudh 
fore the siege, and of the various causes to which the revolt of the province has 


2 Vals. Post 8vo, 


S AS 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY, 


“A tale full of clever things, lively, amusing, sometimes and never for half a 
Page dull, or for a whole page, commonplace. The talent in this novel is 


LIFE IN ST. PETERSBURGH. 
Neatly bound, 7s. 6d. 


not unmixed 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY. 


MR. CARLYLE’S NEW WORK. 


HISTORY OF FRIEDRICH THE SECOND, 


FREDERICK THE GREAT. 


BY 
THOMAS CARLYLE. 


Vols. I. and IL, with Portraits and Maps, price 40s. 
(Will be ready 29th September.) 
CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193, PICCADILLY, 
HE, WHIST-PLAYER. THE LAWS AND PRACTICE oO 


SHORT WHIST. Ex Illustrated by Lieut.-Col. B***. 
numerous Diagrams printed Imperial Second Edition. 
Cuarman and Haxz, 193, Piccadilly. [This day. 
LETTER TO PROFESSOR FARADAY ON GRAVETT. 
In which the Earth's Attractive Influence is shown to arise from its 
or Motion, By Jonn Brown. Post 8vo. 
Carman and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 
Five Shillings, 
| ear TO WORK WITH THE MICROSCOPE. By LroxEL 
Beats, M.B., F.B.S. 
the Student with he desires to oe 


e recommend it to every one with 


Three Shillings and Sixpence, 
RCHIVES OF MEDICINE; 8vo, published half-yearly. 


Edited by Brats, M.B., F.R5S. numerous woodcuts 
by post on the morning of of publication. 


London: Joun CHURCHILL. 


Just out, price 6d.; free by post, 7d, , 
SELY DESTRUCTIVE OF CHRISTIANITY, aud 
Political Dominion: Speech of Mr. Crawsnax at the = 


Notes and an Appendiz. 


Also, by 

THE IMMEDIATE CAUSE OF THE INDIAN MUTINY. 

Price 6d.; free by post, 74. 
Wrisow, Royal Exchange, 


A 
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many readers who will peruse its pages P an’ 
with information.”—Literary Gazette, | 
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1. An Enlarged Vocabulary of Proper Names. | 
2. The Pronunciation, supported by Authorities. P | 
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HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No, CC CCXX. ADVERTISEMENTS 
intended for insertion are requested he Publishers imme- 


HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCVIII.— |: 


DVERTISEMENTS for t Number must be forwarded to the Pub- 
lis by the tthe ond for tneertion the 6th of October, 
50, LoDoN, 
September 18th, 1858. 


dae BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. LVL, price 6s. 
will be published OCTOBER 1st. _ 


CONTENTS :— 
1. Froude’s History of 5. Comte’s Religion for Atheists, 
2. The Vatican Greek Tes t. 6. H us—Raw: 
3. Kalendars and Old Almanacs. 


linson. 
7. Political Party since the Revolution. 
4 Wycliffe—his Biographers and Critics, | 8. Our Epilogue on Affairs and Books, 
London: Jacesom and Watvonp, 18, Paul’ and Simpxrx, 


Mansnatt, and Co., Stati 
On September 30th will be published, price 6s, 
HE NATIONAL REVIEW. No. XIV. 
CONTENTS 
‘. Cagiyie's Life of Frederick the VI. The Great Rebellion: Mr. Sanford 
Il. The Relations of Franee and Eng- | 7. Mr Trollope's Novels. 


an | VIII. The Zouave and Kindred Lan- 
Sculptures from Halicarnassus guages 
in the British Museam, | TX. Charles Dickens, 
IV. Woman. X. Professional ion, 
V. Russian Literature and Alexander XI. Note in answer to Colonel Mure, 
Pushkin. | XII. Books of the Quarter. 


and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 


Price Sevenpence, 
HAMBERS’S JOURNAL OF POPULAR ag TERATURE, 
SCIENCE, AND ARTS.—Part LVII., SEPTEMBER, 


The ‘Kitting Princess. 

The New Gold- Diggings. —First Article. 
en I was a School-boy. 

Oxford Associate-in-Arts Examination. 


Plucked. 
The Faussett Collection—First Article. 
fing Mountebank.—Part I. 

An Afternoon Glance at the House of 


Commons. 
The Golf Tournament. A Festival in the Island of Sardinia, 
In a Gentleman's Famil The Railway Nurse. 
Bride-Wains and Birth-Cakes, Poetry and Recollenen. 
Poem—Child Philosophy, The Man of Men. 
My Babes in the Wood. The New Gold-Diggings.—Sccond Article. 
M Fast Friend. 


Adventures in the Indian Rebellion, 
Conclusion, 


The Mountebank.—Con:  Eancashire Rebels.” 


The Faussett Collection. — Concluding 
Article. The Month: Science and Arts. 
The Old Village and its Inmates. Street Nomenclature. 


Meecenas. Poem—Wherefore Weep ? 
Poem—A Legend of Saint Bees. 
W. and R. Cuamngrs, London and Edinburgh; and all Booksellers. 

CARLYLE’S FREDERICK THE GREAT. ; 
A GRATIS SUPPLEMENT of Twelve Pages will be given with 


“THE STATESMAN” of SATURDAY, OCTOBER 2nd, containing a Live of 
as Carlyle,-and a Review of his New Work, the “ Life of Frederick the Great.” 

Orders ived by all N n.—Publishing Office, 294, Strand, W.C. 
Just published, Part XVI, price 1s., to be completed in Twenty-four ‘Parts, 


HE HOUSEHOLD ENCYCLOP-AZDIA; or, Family 
of everything connected with ewe pry This work is calculated to supply 
a want be py ey ong been felt by the heads of families, particularly by those inex- 
P management of a household. 
“It is 2 praiseworthy contribution to a knowledge of common things.”— Weekly 
mes. “ A more useful publication has not come under our notice for some time,” 
Plymouth Mail. “It is sure to meet with much approbation from the ladies.’ "Sheffield 
——. “The work is intended as a repertory of ev everything essential to the 
housekeeper.” —Londonderry Sentinel, 
Now ready, Vol. I., price 133, 6d. cloth. 
London: W. Kuyt and Co., 51 and 52, Paternoster-row. 


Now ready, cloth boards, 4s. 6d., Vol. V. Reissue of 


ASSELL’S POPULAR EDUCATOR, containing, in addition 
to ~~ numerous branches of Education treated of in the four volumes already 
is Lessons in Algebra, pool keeping, Chemistry, French Readings, Geography, 
Gosloes, metry, Greek, Italian, Physics or Natural Philosophy, Readiu 
cution, and Mathematical "Lilustrations, besides a variety of other useful information. 
“The execution of every portion of it is masterly. ‘Tho success has been enormous; 
it has oceupied and filled up a field of education vast and most important to the com- 
munity.”—Dublin University Magazine. “We cordially recommend the work to the 
continued approbation of an intelligent public.”—Scottish Press. “The work is 
esteemed a ) complete | manual of popular information.”—Leader, “Can be commended 
as an 'y of ble information.”— Dumfries Courier. “ We would 
most earnestly recommend this cheap and most useful work.”—Jersey Inde, ent, 
“The reissue of ‘Cassell’s Popular Educator’ is a favourable sign of the times,”— 


Ipswich 

‘Also ready, Nos. 1 to cos and Divisions 
8, alo Volumes, 6d, each, Cases for 
Binding Sing! $d. ; Double Volumes, Is. 


London: W. Kaw and Co,, Paternoster-row; and all Booksellers. 

THE COMET, METEORS, &c. 
ow Third price 6s., cloth with ht Illustrations by John 
umerous Drawings and ted in the Text, 


STORY OF PEASANT-BOY PHILOSOPHER. 
Principles of Science. 


By Maruzw. 
Iso, by the same Author, 
ans WONDERS OF SCIENCE. Third Edition. Feap. 
London: W. Kuwr and Co, (late D. Bocvus), 86, Fleet-street. 
HARE’S COUNTRY-PARISH SERMONS. 


Juet published, Eighth Edition, 2 Vols. 12mo, cloth, price 14s. 
ERMONS TO A COUNTRY PONGREGATION. 


Harp, A.M., late Fellow of New College, and Ree 


ton 
of very rare mast, and realise « 
there somewhere ge if it could be hit which in language should be familiar 
without being plain, and in matter solid without being abstruse. .”— Quarterly Review, 
London: Taomas Hatcuazp, 187, Piceadilly. 
THREE EDITIONS. 
UPPER’S PROVERBIAL PHILOSOPHY. 


TON, with the first Anite el 


This day, 163, 
TUDIES AND ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE “GREAT 
REBELLION.” By Jonn Lanerow Sanvorp, of Lincoln’s Inn, Barristor-at-Law.. 
London: W. and Sox, West Strand. 


This day, the Second Edition, with Analytical Table of Contents, 21s. 
ISTORY OF CIVILIZATION IN ENGLAND. By Henry 
Tuomas Bucxxs. Volume I. 
London: Jonw W, Parxun and Sow, West Strand. 
MR. MASSEY’S HISTOKY OF ENGLAND, 
Volumes I. and II., 12s, each, 


ISTORY OF ENGLAND DURING THE REIGN OF 
GEORGE THE THIRD. By Massey, 


London: Jonnx W. Panxusr and Son, West omen 


Octavo, with Maps, Vols, I. and IL. 28s.; Vol. III., 168, 
HE SPANISH CONQUEST IN AMERICA, and its peste 


to the History of Slavery, and to the Government of ‘Colonies, AxTuuE 
London: Jon» W. Panxse and Som, West Strand. 
Octavo, 5s. 


ESTAMENT, IN CONNEXION WITH SOME RECENT PROPOSALS 
ITS REVISION. By Ricwarp Cusyevix Trencu, D.D., Dean of Westminster. 


London: Jonx W. Parxsr and Sox, West Strand. 


The Thirteenth Edition, 3s. 6d. 


EADINGS IN POETRY; a Selection from the Best English 
Poets from Spenser to the Present Time, and Specimens of several American 
Poets, to which is prefixed a Brief Survey of the History of English Poetry. 


London: Jonw W. Parxze and Son, West Strand. 


Fourth Edition, Revised and Enlarged, Two Volumes, Octavo, 34s., of ; 


ECTURES ON THE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF 
PHYSIC, delivered at King’s College, London. By Taomas Watson, M.D., 
Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians, 


London: Jouw W. Parkue and Son, West Strand. 


This day, Royal Octavo, 782 pages, 28s. 


A DESCRIPTIVE AND’ SURGICAL. By Henry 
Gray, F.R.S., Lecturer on Anatomy at St. George’s eno 


O* THE AUTHORIZED VERSION OF THE NEW 


This Work is illustrated by 363 large Woodcuts, from o: 
from Nature, by H. V. Cartur, M.D., late Demonstrator of! at St. George's 
Hospital. London: Jonnw W. Parker and Soy, West Strand. 


Editions, 6s, each, 
TUDENT’S MANUAL OF ANCIENT - HISTORY. 


STUDENT’S MANUAL OF MODERN HISTORY. By W. 
Cooxs Tartor, LL.D. 
London: Joun W, Parxzr and Sor, West Strand. 
DR. WHEWELL’S PHILOSOPHY OF THE INDUCTIVE SCIENCES, 
This Day, Two Volumes, Small Octavo, 14s, 
OF SCIENTIFIC IDEAS: being the Part of 
the “ Philosophy of the Inductive Sciences,” Third Edition, WILLIAM 
Wuewstt, D.D., Master of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
By the same Author, 
HISTORY OF THE INDUCTIVE SCIENCES. Third ol 
Cheaper Edition, with Additions, Three Volumes, Small Octavo, 24s, 
London: Jonw W. Panxur and Sow, West Strand. 


PROFESSOR ELLICOTI’S COMMENTARIES ON ST. PAUL’S EPISTLES. 
This day, Octavo, 7s, 6d. 
RITICAL AND GRAMMATICAI. COMMENTARY ON ST. 


PAUL'S EPISTLES TO TH NS, Witha Transla- 
. By J, BD, of Divinity, King’s College, 


Already published, 
I. GALATIANS, 7s. 6d. II. EPHESIANS, 7s. oa. 
III. PASTORAL EPISTLES, 10s. 6d. 
IV. PHILIPPIANS, COLOSSIANS, AND PHILEMON. 10s. 6d. 
London: Jonw W. Parxsr and Sor, West Strand. 
This day, Second Edition, 5s. 
A A. POEMS. By 


Rector 


By the samo Author, 
HYPATIA. Third Edition, 6s. 
THE SAINT’S TRAGEDY. Second Edition, 2s. - 
YEAST: A Problem. Third Edition, 5s. 7 
ENTY-FIVE VILLAGE SERMONS. Fourth Riition, 


* SERMONS FOR THE TIMES. jis. 
London: Jomw W. Pauxner and Sox, West Strand. 


_ BOHN’S STANDARD LIBRARY FOR OCTOBER. 
EANDER’S CHURCH HISTORY. Translated from the 
German. Vol. IX bey ayia the Work. With a general Index to the 
Nine Volumes, In T Two Barts, 3s each. . 
Haney G. York-street, Covent-garden. 


BOHN’S PHILOLOGICAL LIBRARY FOR OCTOBER, 


OWNDES'S BIBLIOGRAPHER’'S MANUAL OF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE, comprising an Account of Rare, Curious, and Useful Books pub- 
ed in England since the Invention of Printing, with Biblio By fineey G. and Critical 
otices and Prices. New Edition, revised and enlar, ENry G. Bony. To 
be com leted in Eight Parts, form +4 Volumes, ‘ost 4 Part IIIL., price 3s. 6d. 
he former Edition had wit the Jast year become so scarce as to 
aie for upwards of £7. The present will Ay a full and complete 
extensive Corrections and Additions, for £1 8s. 
Henry G. Bouy, York-street, Covent-garden, London. 
BOHN’S ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY FOR OCTOBER. - 
OLBEIN’S DANCE OF DEATH, AND BIBLE CUTS: 
upwards of 150 subjects beautifully engraved on wood in facsimile. 
Introduction and Descriptions by the late Francis Dovcz, F.S.A., and a... 
Dispiy. Two Volumes in One. Post 8vo, cloth, 7s. 
Henry G. Boun, York-street, Covent-; 


London: Printed by Tuomas Cnoate Auton Epwanrps, at their Office, 
street, Covent-garden, in “he and 

Daviv of 9, the 39, Southampton 

the same County.—! 
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